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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—tThe Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
(p2ople, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
‘of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 

LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
CalriB ee «WASP EERE? 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s, 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months - - - - - 7s. id. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money 
by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THE TaTLer,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. ’ 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THe Tater are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the /Maily Messenger is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


ae RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
WEEK'S TATLER is as follows :— Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Adelphi (Strand)—Safho, at 8. Matinee on Saturday, at 2. 

Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—7/7ee Little Maids, at 8. Matinee 
on Saturday, at 2. 

Avenue (Nofthumberland Avenue)—7ze Little French Milliner, 
atg. Preceded, at 8.15, by The Wicked Uncle. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 

Covent Garden.—Royal Opera every evening at 7.30 or 8 
Criterion (Piccaiilly Circus]\—4 Country Mouse, ato. Preceded, 
at 815, by f Bit of Old Chelsea Matinee on Saturday, at 3. 
ster Square)—A Country Girl, at 8.15. Matinee 

LY, At 2.30. 

Drury Lane—Sex Hur, at 8. Matinees on Wednesday and 
Saturday, at 2. 

Duke of YWork’s (St. Martin's Lane)—7he Gay Lord Quex, 
at 8.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—7ze Toreador, at 8. Matinee on 
Saturday, at 2 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road —Pilkerton's Peerage, at 8 
Matinee on Wednesday, at 2. 

Haymarket— Caste, at8.30. Matinees on Wednesday and Satur- 
day, at 2.30. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—Uzysses, at 8.30. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Imperial (Westminster)—Madame Rejane. 

Lyceum (Wellington Street)— Fast, at 8.15. Matinee on Saturday, 
at2. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Mice and Men, at 8.30. 
on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Princess’s (Oxford Street)—Avrizona, at 8.30. 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Piccadilly Circus)—There and Back, at 9. 
Preceded by Miss Bramshott's Engagement, at 8.15 Matinee 
on Saturday, at 3. 

Royalty (Dean Street, Soho)—Zaza. 

St. James’s (King Street)—Paolo and Francesca, at 8.30. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Savoy (between 95 and 96 Strand, W.C.)—Merrie England, at 
%.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Strand (168, Strand)—4 Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Terry’s (Strand)—On May 30, Love tu Idleness, at 

Vaudeville (Strand)—Alue-Bell, at inees on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturda: 

Wyndham/’s (Charing Cross Road)—Still Waters Run Deep, 

atg. Matinee on Saturday, at 3. 


Matinees 


Matinee on 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), at 2 and 7.45. 

Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 

Royal Aquarium (Westminster), open at 10 a.m, 

Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.) ‘Gretna Green” and 
“In Japan.” 

Empire (Leicester Square), at 8. Ba//ef—‘t Old China.” 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7.25. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8 
at 2. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.45. 
at 2.15. 

Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


Royal (Holborn), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. Special 
Matinee every Tuesday and Thursday, at 2.30. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6: 
Sundays, 2 to 6. 


British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.} — Free week-days, 
10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 6. 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10 ; other week-days, to to 5; Sundays, 2 to6. 


Greenwich Hospital - Fated Hall open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 6. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 10to6. Museum—Free, roto 5, 
Saturdays, ro to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk ; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.30) : tickets gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 6. Sunday 2 to 6, 


Matinee on Saturday, 


Matinee on Saturday, 


Kew Gardens (Richmond/—Free, daily, 10 till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
10 to 10, 


Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hali 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week day, 11 to 6 ; admission 6d. 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays 
1ototr. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 


National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturd 10 to 6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, rr to 6 (6d.). Open on Sundays, 2 to 5. 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin’s Place, W.C.)— 


Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
to to 6. On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
9 to sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only, 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 16 to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to6 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to 6: 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, rr tos. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. Admis 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till 6. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 1o to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, rr to6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Closed until after the Coronation. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, rs. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 
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T. JAMES'S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30 punctually. 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 


SATURDAY, at 2.15, 
Box Office, 10 to 10. 


RINCE OF WALES’S.—Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Frank Curzon. 

Season under the direction of Mr. Charles Hawtrey, 
EVERY EVENING, at 9 o'clock, a New Farce by 
GEoRGE ARLISS, in three Acts, entitled 
THERE AND BACK. 

In which Mr. CHARLES HAwTREy appears. 
Preceded at 8.15 by a New Farce in one Act, MISS 
BRAMSHOTT’S ENGAGEMENT, by G. S. Street. 

Box Office open, ro to 10. 


MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 


ST. JAMES'S, 


RITERION THEATRE. Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Charles Wyndham. Mr. FRANK CURZON’S 
Season, Every Evening, at 9 o'clock, 


Miss ANNIE HUGHES in A COUNTRY MOUSE. 
By Arthur Law. 


Preceded at 8.15 by ‘‘A BIT OF OLD CHELSEA,” 
by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. Miss Annie Hughes as 
‘Saucers " (her original character), Doors open 7.50. 


Matince every Saturday at 3. Box Office, ro to 10. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 


AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


PARIS IN LONDON. 


EARL'S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 
SEASON TICKETS, tos. 6d. 
Admission Daily, 1s, Open from 12 noon to 11 p.m. 
PARIS IN LONDON, 

An unequalled representation of the most attractive 

features of 

PARIS OF TO-DAY AND THE GREAT PARIS 

EXPOSITION OF 100. 

The Finest Modern French Fine Art Collection ever 
exhibited outside Paris, trench Products and Manu- 
factures. The Applied and Liberal Arts. Reproduction of 
the CHAMPS ELYSRES and FINE ART PALACES, 
THE AVENUE DES NATIONS, THE CHATEAU 
D'EAU, THE SEINE, TUILERIES and LOUVRE, 
THE PALAIS LUMINEUX. 

IN THE EwPRESS THEATRE, 
THE PALAIS DU COSTUME. 
A splendid pageant of Costumes irom 4,400 B.c. to 
1g02 A.D. 
THE CHARMING NEW PARISIAN THEATRE OF 
THE JARDIN DE PARIS. 

THE PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, A VOYAGE ON 
THE RIVER STYX, THE TOPSY-©lURVY HOUSE, 
©THE PARIS MORGUE, TERRORS OF THE 
BASTILLE. 

COMPLETE TRANSFORMATION OF 
EARL’'S COURT. 
French and English Military Bands. 
IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


NWTSOMEIS, debacle sO) ahah, 


WINDSOR. 
Rebuilt 1899, and now possesses every modern com(ort. 
Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. An admirable 
centre for visiting some of the most beautiful scenery in 
England, and a neighbourhood rich in historic associa- 
tions. A spacious kestaurant adjoins the G,W.R Station, 
Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water, etc., 
at ordinary rates, Tariffmoderate, Excellent Cuisine. 
Telephone, No. 6 Windsor. 


PA BELGIUM.—12 hours only from London. 
Summer and Winter Seasons. Casino always 0, en. 


Same attraction as at Monte Carlo, Delightful cli: ate. 
Celebrated Iron Medicinal Waters. Sporting and Social 
Fetes Daily. Prizes given by Casino to value 500,000 
francs. Two Racecourses, Pigeon Shooting, Tennis, 
Horse Shows, Goif, Batailles de Fleurs. For all tnfor- 
mation apply tu the SEcRETARY, Casino, Spa. 


INGING. SPEAKING. 
MR. ERNEST CAMERON, 
VOICE PRODUCTION STUDIO, 4, PANTON STREET, 
HAYMARKET, S.W. 


Immediate Iinprovement effected in the Quality, Power, Compass, 

and Endurance ofthe Voice (Singing and Speaking), Loss of Voice, 

Throat Trouble, Huskiness, &c., permanently cured, Testimonials 

from Mr, Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud Jeffries, Miss Maud Hoffman, 
and numerous others, 


Prospectus and copies of testimonials free on application. 


SINGING, SPEAKING. 
BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


Tue SEARCHERS: a Story in Four Books, By Margaretta 
Byrde. The First Novel Library. 6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Av Sunwicu Port. By W. W. Jacobs. 6s. (Newnes.) 

Tue Apyentures or AuGustus Suort. By Richard 
Marsh. 3s. 6d. (Treherne.) 

Tue Campion, By Mary L. Pendered and Alice 
Stronach. 63. ( .arpers.) 

Tue Bioop Tax. By Dorothea Gerard. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 

Tue Kentons. By W.D. Howells. 6s. (Harpers) 

Tue Zionists. By Winifred Graham. 6s, (Hwutchinson.) 


Tue Green Country. By Andrew Merry. 6s. (Grant 
Richards.) 
Tue ROMANCE OF AN EASTERN PRINCE. 6s. (Grant 


Richards.) 


UNSTABLE AS WATER, 
( Warne.) 


By Mrs. J. H. Needell, 6s. 
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TL SIA DE E Fe 


“There and Back” and “Zaza”; the Opera. 


pe amusing player does not necessarily 


make an amusing playwright, but 
that very clever comedian, Mr. George 


Arliss, has managed to turn out a funny 
farce for Mr. Charles Hawtrey in the shape 
of There and Back. \t is in no sense a 
masterpiece. In construction it shows the 
hand of the unmistakable amateur, especially 
in the long, old-fashioned asides. Its subject 
matter is not particularly new—yet it made a 
house which smelt of 
rain and damp clothes 
quite hilarious. I can- 
not tell you the exact 
reason of this any 
more than I can 
explain the incredible 
success of Charley’s 
Aunt, suffice it to say 
that Mr. Arliss and 
his interpreters “ get 
right there.” 


a he story belongs to 

the mathematical 
order of Dromio farce. 
Two of the “ boys,” no 
longer in their prime, 
get married. Some- 
what tired of their 
young wives they pro- 
pose to go to America 
for three weeks. They 
find, however, that a 
passage has been 
booked on the same 
vessel by Marie Antoi- 
nette Smith, whom 
they had both known 
in their bachelorhood 
unknown to each other. 
Instead of going to 
New York they conse- 
quently betake them- 
selves to Scotland, 
where to their horror 
they discover that 
Marie Antoinette has 
married their host, 
Jack McCree.. Of 
course, by the exigen- 
cies of farce they are 
followed to Scotland 
by their two wives, 
who learn that the 
vessel in which they 
sailed for America has 
sunk with all hands. 
The third act gives 
Mr. Hawtrey a splen- 
did opportunity of re- 
turning to his wife and 
explaining away (as 
he alone can) the loss 
of the vessel, which 
turns out not to have 
been lost at all. Zhere and Back had “go” 
in it on the first night, and the pace will only 
be quickened by repetition. 


N° one player has a very big chance, 
so the honours are distributed. Mr. 
Hawtrey and Mr. Arthur Williams play the 
parts of the heroes, and Mr. Arthur Playfair 
is capital as a burlesque Scotsman. Miss 
Beatrice Ferrar plays the part of Marie 
Antoinette with the highest spirits; she is 
always bright if occasionally acidic. I 
welcome back Miss Henrietta Watson. 


MRS. LEWIS WALLER AS 


‘The appearance of two Zazas in London at 

the same time is proof, were that needed, 
of the popularity of the character. Un- 
fortunately I am unable as | write to compare 
the two Zazas, for Madame Rejane appears 
(at the Imperial) too late for me to notice. 
Let me say, however, that Mrs. Waller’s 
Zaza is exceeding good in its way. It is, of 
course, a thoroughly English way, but I take 
it that the part plays itself, with certain 


“ZAZA” AT 


limitations, in any language. An Eng'ish- 
woman can rarely or never be the ideal 
Zaza. The American with her more cosmo- 
politan blood comes nearer the tvpe, and for 
that reason | prefer the hysteria of Mrs. Leslie 
Carter to Mrs. Waller. The English actress 
deodorises the character; but on the other 
hand she is unable to redeem it by that 
curiously French outgoing to the maternal 
which makes the outraged woman dumb in 
the presence of her lover’s child, Toto. Mrs. 
Waller is almost great in the fourth act when 
she repudiates the man, but scarcely at any 
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time does she give herself up in an abandon 
of passion to him as Mrs. Leslie Carter did. 
When that is said, however, I admit that 
Mrs. Waller surprised me immensely. I did 
not think she was capable of tackling the 
part—so theatr'cal and so florid—with such 
sincerity. She simply held the house. 


[2 Mr. Leonard Boyne she has got an 

infinitely better Dufresne than fell to the 
lot of her American 
rival. Indeed, I 
question whether the 
part could be better 
played by any other 
actor. The Cascart of 
Mr. A. E. George is 
much less broad than 
the American’s, but it 


is neat and careful, 
Miss Kate Kearney 
does not make the 


aunt such an old ripas 
we found in the Leslie 


Carter _ production, 
but she is quite 
realistic. 


] would draw atten- 

tion to the excellent 
orchestra under Mr 
James Coward. It 
numbers only eight, 
but the use of a grand 
piano and an “ orches- 
tral mistel” gives a 
body to it far too rare 
in theatres. Mr. 
Coward favoured us 
with Tschaikowsky’s 
toy music (broken up: 
into strange sections) 
as it should be 
played 


he Opera has been 


heavily Wag- 
nerian again. Un- 


happily the newcomers, 
Herr Pennarini and 
Herr Kraemer Helme, 
are not of the first 
water. On the other 
hand Frau Lohse is a 
distinct acquisition to 
Covent Garden. She is 
by far the most comely 
prima donna we have 
had there for years, 
with a good voice and 
a fine sense of acting. 
The new Italian tenor, 
Caruso, has a_beauti- 
ful voice. Mr. Bispham. 
has returned. 


Langfier 


K wbelik is going to repeat his sensational! 

American success. He possesses over 
and above his technica! skill just that touch 
of personality which is specially interesting to 
women, who simply crowded St. James’s Hall 
last Wednesday. He is certainly striking- 
looking—very boyish, with a mass of crisp 
black hair, a tawny skin, and extraordinary 
coolness. His orchestra (from Prague, fifty-five 
strong, that is to say just half the number at 
the Queen’s Hall) is excellent. The conductor, 
Mr. Oscar Nedbal, is a well-known viola 
player. 


THE TALLER 


Gossip of 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. 

The Engagement of the Moment.—Lord Beauchamp, whose 
engagement to Lady Lettice Grosvenor was announced last week, is 
a young man of thirty who has always taken life very seriously. He 
did excellent work for London as a member of the School Board, and 
for the Empire as Governor of New South Wales before the Common- 
wealth was inaugurated. In appearance he looks little more than a 
boy, and in this connection a wicked story is told to the effect that 
when Queen Victoria was asked to approve of his appointment to the 
governorship of New South Wales she expressed the hope that a good 
sensible nurse would go with,him. Lord Beauchamp by his marriage 
renders himself liable to the penalty which the Bachelors’ Club inflicts 
upon erring members, but which may be withheld where good-fellow- 
ship has been proved. 


The End of the Mono- 
gram Competition.— 
Although the date of closing 
is not till May 31 competitors 
in the Monogram Competi- 
tion have been busy sending 
in their solutions to me since 
last Thursday, apparently 
under the impression that it 
is a case of first come first 
served. As a matter of fact 
solutions which arrived in 
this office early last Thursday 
morning will have no pre- 
ferential treatment whatever 
over those which reach me by 
the last post next Saturday 
night. As I stated last week, 
the names and addresses of 
those who have succeeded in 
deciphering all the mono- 
grams will be published at 
the earliest possible moment, 
and in the meanwhile I shall 
try to put unsuccessful com- 
petitors out of pain as soon 
as possible by publishing the 
correct solutions. 1 would do 
this in next week’s number 
were it not for the fact that 
it might give some advantage 
to those competitors who 
reside abroad, for whom the 
closing date is June 30. 


Luncheon at Westminster 
H2ll.—The task of preparing 
Westminster Hall for the 
accommodation of the 1,500 
guests who are to be provided 
with luncheon at the time of 
the coronation will be work of 
no little magnitude. If all the ideas of the Kitchen Committee are 
carried out the interior of the historic building will present a scene the 
like of which has not been witnessed within its walls for generations. 
It is proposed, by the way, in view of the abnormal hour at which the 
House will assemble, to enable members to proceed to their places 
in the Abbey, and that breakfast shall be served at St. Stephen’s. 


Throwing the Dart.—Does the ancient ceremony of “ throwing 
the dart” survive anywhere in the United Kingdom but in Cork, 
where it was carried out last week? Every third year the Lord 
Mayor of Cork proceeds in state to the mouth of Cork Harbour and 
there throws into the sea a dart with a gilded head and a shaft of 
mahogany, saying as he does so, according to immemorial custom, 
“1 cast this javelin into the sea and declare that so far seaward as 
it falls extends the right and dominion of the Corporation of Cork 


Lady Lettice, whose engagement to Earl Beauchamp was announced last week, is 
the second sister of the Duke of Westminster 
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Hour. 


to and over the harbour as well as the rivers, creeks, and bays 
within the same.” The ceremony is a somewhat picturesque 
survival of the times when the mayors of Cork—as in other cities— 
weve admirals of the port, and thus indicated their authority. It is, 
of course, now no more than an excuse for a trip down the harbour 
and a banquet on board the steamer. 


the 


The Health of Lord Hopetoun.—There is a suggestion in 
certain quarters that the health of the Earl of Hopetoun has had 
quite as much to do with his prospective retirement as the refusal of 
the Australian Parliament to increase his salary and allowances. 
I have reason to believe that the contrary is the fact. Lord Hope- 
toun’s health was, no doubt, a source of anxiety before his appoint- 
ment as governor-general, but the trouble was not really serious, 
and the Australian climate 
suited him so well that he 
was personally anxious to 
accept the appointment. 
When he arrived at Sydney 
two years ago he certainly 
looked, and was, very weak 
and ill, but he picked up 
strength rapidly, especially 
during his Queensland visit, 
and the dyspeptic symptoms, 
once so marked, are said to 
have entirely disappeared. 
For once the ostensible 
difficulty may be accepted as 
the actual one. With all his 
charming manners and _ his 
bonhomie the earl is dis- 
posed to take rather an 
exalted view of his office. 
His people, on the other 
hand, while they have no 
insurmountable objection to 
the ceremonious state of a 
great viceroy, are a very 
practical folk, and if they 
have to pay for the ‘‘ extras ” 
prefer, on the whole, demo- 
cratic simplicity. ‘ 

Palmist. and Derby.—A 
fashionable palmist says that 
for some time before the 


classic race she has been 
pestered by ladies who want 
to know in advance the 


winner of the Derby, but 
that her power does not lend 
itself to such debased pur- 
poses. There is a_ story, 
however, of another pro- 
phetess who in a certain year 
being asked if she could give 
this information replied, “ Of 
course I could. I should merely project myself into the future ; the 
race would appear before me, and IJ should see the winner gallop in 
before my eyes.” ‘‘Thank you,” said the inquirer, who had a 
certain kind of gambler’s superstition, ‘‘you have told me what I 
want to know.” He went away and backed the horse named 
‘“*Galopin,” and ‘ Galopin ” won. 


Biograph studio 


LORD BEAUCHAMP’S FIANCEE, LADY LETTICE GROSVENOR 


Royal Weather.—The King has not been fortunate hitherto in 
his weather. The Court nights have been subjectedto heavy rain. 
It poured the day his Majesty opened the Military Tournament. 
His holiday at Whitsuntide was accompanied by very bad weather. 
Now the weather prophets are predicting that the early part of the 
coronation week, including the coronation day itself, w.ll be cloudy 
and wet. If this should turn out to be correct we shall have to give 
up the old comfortable tradition of “ royal weather.” 
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Executor to an Empire-maker.—On the; 
unanimous invitation of his colleagues Mr. 
Alfred Beit has resumed his seat upon the 
board of the British South Africa Company. 
Mr. Beit at the age of forty-nine is one of 
the richest men in the world, and like his late friend and partner, 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, he persists in being a bachelor. Thirty years ago 
he started life in Kimberley with little more than the traditional £5 
note in his pocket, Less 
brilliant than the Colossus, 
he yet showed a genius 
for finance, and by thrift 
and tenacity actually 
amassed more millions 
than his celebrated col- 
league. Perhaps the fact 
that he wasted neither 
time nor money on politics 
may have had something 
to do with this result. 
Now that Mr. Rhodes is 
gone Mr. Beit is the 
dominant, if not the most 
conspicuous, figure in the 
South African market. 
He occupies a_ palatial 
house in Park Lane but 
lives a comparatively 
retired life, and cares very 
little for the attractions— 


or the  distractions—of 
society. A year or two 
ago the matchmakers 


hinted at an engagement 
with a charming New 
York society woman, but 
Mr. Beit promptly denied 
the rumour, and so far as 
I know he has no im- 
mediate intention of add- 
ing the responsibilities of 
matrimony to the duties of 
executor, 


A ‘Twen. Cent.” 
Bishop.—A healthy, natty 
cleric, with a distinguished 
air, a taste for athletics, 
and a leaning towards 
Ritualism of the moderate 
sort, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells will be quite at 
home at the coronation. Before being translated to his present 
diocese, some seven years ago, he had had both Irish and colonial 
experience. In the Emerald Isle he studied the elements of blarney 
as chaplain to the Bishop of Tuam; in Australia as Bishop of 
Adelaide he did much to encourage local cricket. This enchant for 
the king of secular amusements he brought with him to the episcopal 
palace at Wells, but as he nears the sixties he shows a disposition 
to lapse into the milder habit of cycling. An old friend, and I 
believe a schoolfellow, of Lord Rosebery, Dr. Kennion is himself of 
Scottish descent. Mrs. Kennion was, of course, one of the Fergussons 
of Kilkerran and a descendant of the earls of Glencairn. This 
ancient earldom was a Scottish creation of 1488, now long extinct. 


A ROYAL LAWN TENNIS PLAYER 


The Crown Prince of Sweden 


A Mystifying Village.—Stokenchurch is a very delightful little 
village as anybody who has stayed there during the summer will 
be only too ready to testify, but the difficulty about Stokenchurch 
is that it doesn’t quite know where it is so to speak. There seem 
to be quite a number of English counties desirous of reckoning the 
pretty place within their borders, with the usual result that ‘too 
many cooks spoil the broth,” and Stokenchurch occasionally gets 
into a muddle as to how it exactly stands in the matter of location. 
The postal authorities tell you to address your letters to “ Stoken- 
church, near Wallingford.” This, therefore, makes the village 
come in Berkshire, but if you get the parliamentary voting lists 
you will find that for all electoral purposes Stokenchurch is regarded 
as being in the county of Oxfordshire. And then, as if to drive the 
inhabitant quite out of his senses, there comes along the Poor Law 
people, who say and insist that Stokenchurch is in Buckinghamshire. 
The whole business sounds very much like comic opera, although 
the comic side is not always obvious to the inhabitants. 
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A Yorksnire Engagement.—Lady Mil- 
dred Denison, who is engaged to Sir 
William Wemyss Cooke of Wheatley Hall 
near Doncaster, is the youngest daughter of 
the late Earl of Londesborough, and was 
born in 1872. She is of a fair type, tall and pretty, and is the 
proud possessor of some beautiful Pomeranians. Her fiancé is 
the roth baronet, and his father, whom he succeeded lately, was 
a captain in the 7th Hussars. The ancestor of the Yorkshire 
Cookes was Edward Cooke, Mayor of Doncaster in 1504, a year 
notable for the coining of the first English shilling. The baronetcy 
was conferred in 1661 for the family’s services and sufferings in the 
Stuart cause. The late Sir William married a daughter of Sir 
W. H. Fielden, Bart., a lady remarkable for her splendid jewels. 
Her husband had a passion for the purchase of precious stones, and 
he acquired a quantity of diamonds, rubies, and sapphires, partly 
because he liked them and partly because he believed in them as an 
investment. He had in this way the choice of seeing Lady Cooke 
arrayed in any one of several sets, and when he and his wife joined 
a house party for two or three balls he brought a complete change 
for her. 


British Dogs.—There is no country in the world where the 
reputation of the dog stands higher than it does in England. In 
other countries the prefix of champion is easily obtained by dogs of 
second-rate merit, but in England championships are only awarded 
at the best shows where there is tremendous competition, and before 
a dog is declared to be a full-blown champion he must have secured 
three championships. ‘Handsworth Dounry,” the property of 
Mr. Fenwick of Ryton-on-Tyne, won fifty special championships 
and is probably the best St. Bernard in the world. ‘ Boomerang” 
was a celebrated champion dog of the bulldog breed, he had the 
most fearsome face and struck terror as well as admiration into all 
beholders ; ‘‘Clonmel Marvel” was another celebrated dog, he 
possessed the rare combination of the Airedale breed, quality and 
size. After having swept the prize board of this country he was 
sold by his owner, Mr. Mills of Burnham, to America for £600. 


The Break of Day.—I have to apologise to two Mr. Days— 
to Mr. E. S. Day, the editor of Progressive Advertising, whom I 
have confused with Mr. John T. Day of 4o, Finsbury Square, who 
is the proprietor of that very useful book, Day’s Diary, a publication 
that is issued every week at the cost of one penny, and which con- 
tains pages for writing notes and every conceivable kind of infor- 
mation for each week. Day’s Diary is indeed an altogether useful 
production, the most striking thing of its kind that | have seen. 
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W. G. GRACE, THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF IRELAND, AND 


SIR T. C. O'BRIEN 


This photograph was taken at the Crystal Palace during the cricket match 
between All Ireland and London County. The Irish team was captained by 
Sir Timothy O’Brien and London County by W. G. Grace 
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A Post Card Race Round the World.— 
Mr. Edward Fulk of Guildford has just raced 
two post cards round the world by different 
routes. One he sent east wéd Melbourne 
and the other west vzd Ottawa. They were 
posted within two days of each other, but that by the eastern 
route accomplished the journey in seventy-six days fourteen hours, 
and the other in eighty-two days all but half-an-hour. On the 
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A RACE ROUND THE WORLD BETWEEN TWO POST CARDS 


These cards, which were posted at Guildford, accomplished the journey round the 


world in seventy-six and eighty-two days respectively 


portion of the card for correspondence Mr. Fulk explained his 
object and asked for the co-operation of his correspondents. The 
clerk in the post office at Fremantle, Western Australia, wrote a 
note across the card as follows: “ Would like to know the result 
of the race, also the other route. This is of some importance to us 
if both cards are coming to Australia as there is some talk of sending 
our English mails, &c., vid Frisco ; we could then guess about the 
difference in the times.” In each case the cost of postage amounted 
to 2}d. in British money and 2 cents in Canadian. 


Motor-beginners.—The best way to begin as owner in the 
motoring way—if you intend to drive yourself—is to get a second- 
hand Panhard or Daimler, which with luck should be picked up for 
£100 to £150. Then the beginner can wear off the roughnesses on 
that—and the accidents too. At the end it will sell for something, 
and then you can start afresh with a new one. By that time there 
will probably have been a-general improvement in all cars. At the 
beginning, too, it is a very good plan to get another person to go 
shares in a stable. Any ordinary stable is too big for one motor 
and will easily accommodate two; by this way the proprietor will 
get into the thing gradually. 


Windsor Rents.—It is quite wonderful what an impetus has been 
given to the letting of houses in the Windsor district by the visits of 
the Court. The officers of the 2nd Life Guards, who are on duty, 
have all taken houses at considerable rents, and other people have 
been attracted to take houses as well. The result is that the owners 
of houses are ‘‘chortling ” loudly at the good time which has come 
on them, and the district is almost emptied of its normal residents. 
The same boom has extended as far as Maidenhead, where the 
builders are hard at work running up villas and cottages in the 
hope of catching the side of the tide of money which is pouring in. 
Villas on the river are fetching fabulous prices. By the bye, Earl 
Russell has left and taken his electric-lighting plant with him. 
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Bats as Agricultural Implements.—The 
Valparaiso Cricket Club recently circum- 
vented the Chilian customs authorities in a 
manner more ‘‘slim” than strictly sports- 
manlike. They had sent to England for a 
supply of bats and stumps, which are liable to an ad valorem duty 
of 30 per cent. Agricultural implements being duty free, it occurred 
to the astute captain to enter the bats under this category. This 
was done, and it was explained to the official who was entrusted 
with the passing of the goods that the cricket implements were 
used for sowing seeds, the stump making the hole in which the 
seeds were placed and the bat being used as a kind of hammer. 


ODE TO A MARCH HARE 


Oh beast of my heart, oh mad March hare, 
Tho’ winds blow keen and tho’ boughs be bare, 
Tho’ winds are nipping and skies are chill, 
Laugh with your daffodil friends on the hill, 
Dear mad March hare. 


O’er the good brown earth the plough has sped, 

The furrows behind lie brown and red, 

The mole in his tunnel keeps close at home, 

You laugh with the primrose for spring has come, 
Dear mad March hare, 


The sap now moves in tree and sedge, 

And crimsons the hazels which fringe the hedge, 

And the willow catkin has slipped its hood— 

Laugh with the leaves for the spring in your blood, 
Dear mad March hare, 


The sun goes down and the stars come out, 
The night is cold, not a soul about— 
Now scud down the field at a frantic rate 


In hot pursuit of your amorous mate, 
Dear mad March hare. 


She is caught, she is yours, now fur must fly! 
’Ware twitching whisker and rolling eye! 
Your long ears quiver, your lean sides pant— 
And God is good though the grass be scant, 
Dear mad March hare. 


Oh beast of my heart, oh mad March hare, 
Over the tussocks—the land is bare— 

Leap down the field in chase of your fair! 
With hind legs drumming and scut in air— 
With bright eye glancing and quivering ear— 
Leap, leap, dear beast! leap, mad March hare! 


A. FARLEY. 


Many Happy Returns to.—J/ay 28: Lord Maidstone, 1885 ; 
Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck, 1863; Sir Henry Tichborne, 
1866 ; Lord Camperdown, 1841; General H, Smith-Dorrien, 1858. 
May 29: Duke of Northumberland, 1846; Lord Listowel, 1833 ; 
Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte, 1848. May 30+ The Poet Laureate, 
1835; Lord Cross, 1823. May 31: Lord Petre, 1858; Lord 
Glasgow, 1833 ; Lord Stavordale, 1874 ; Hon. Stephen Coleridge, 
1854, Lord Chelmsford, 1827; Lord Monteagle, 1849. Junel: 
Princess Yolande of Italy, 1901; Lord Langford, 1848 ; Lord 
Gormanston, 1837 ; Lord Albemarle, 1858. June 2: Lord Villiers, 
1873; Lord Guernsey, 1883; Mr. Thomas Hardy, 1840; Lord 
Berwick, 1877. June 3: Prince of Wales, 1865 ; Crown Prince 
of Denmark, 1843; Sir Charles Brooke, 1829. 


ONE OF THE COLLECTION BOXES FOR THE KING'S 
CORONATION GIFT 
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SOME OF THE HORSES IN THE CORONATION DERBY 


Possible Winners—and Losers. 


COLONEL McCALMONT’S ‘‘RISING GLASS” MR. J. BARROW'S ‘ FOWLING PIECE” 


“ROYAL LANCER” is J Cea By ie fs Nee “ ARD PATRICK” 
The hope of Sir J. Blundell Maple ig sy 5 os : Belonging to Mr. J. Gubbins 


THE EARL OF HAREWOOD'S ‘ MINSTEAD” MR. GEORGE FABER'S ‘DUKE OF WESTMINSTER” 
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Trust Tentacles.—There is a prevailing 
but erroneous impression that the operations 
of the trust monopolies restrict themselves 
largely to the iron, steel, and oil industries. 
There is hardly an article cf trade, whether 
it be a necessity or a luxury, which is not contained in the out- 
put of some one of these trusts. Among the more important 
pursuits of these different combinations is the manufacturing of 


PREPARING FOR THE CORONATION PROCESSION 
The stand on Constitution Hill which will hold 13,000 people 


articles of food, in which branch alone there are twenty-three 
combinations engaged. There are twenty-nine liquor and beverage 
trusts, eighteen leather and six timber combines, and nineteen 
companies engaged in the manufacture of chemicals and their 
accessories. There are seventeen trusts manufacturing clay, glass, 
stone, cement, and bricks, five tobacco combinations, and six 
companies making vehicles for transportation purposes. The money 
invested in these enterprises is, of course, enormous, and the working 
general managements are conducted onamammoth scale. Notwith- 
standing these facts the trust does not hold as great a prestige in the 
life of commerce as is generally supposed. The aggregate yield of 
the manufacture of these combinations is but little more than one- 
tenth of the total industrial commercial output. 


How London may be Swept Away.—Some time ago a geologist 
started a theory that London among other places was threatened 
with a danger that would be even more appalling in its effects than 
the terrible volcanic eruption at St. Pierre. It appears that the great 
antarctic ice cap which has been forming for centuries past and has 
sucked up billions and billions of tons of water is on the verge of 
completion. When this event comes to pass it will burst and let 
loose a wave of water a mile in height studded with massive blocks 
of ice. This column of water will sweep over the two hemispheres, 
clearing the lowlands of Europe of everything living. When the 
wave reaches our shores London will be swept out of existence in 
less than a minute. 


Tennis Twins.—The recurrence of twin brothers in the list of 
lawn tennis champions is one of the strangest problems in athletics. 
First and foremost there came the famous twin brothers, William and 
Ernest Renshaw. The diminutive brothers, Wilfred and Herbert 
Baddeley, came next to the front, and subsequently the Allen twins, 
who, though they never actually won the championship, were- 
players of the front rank. Later the brothers R. F and H. L. 
Doherty stood at the head of the list. Though they were not twins 
it is rather remarkable that the championship should have been held 
again by brothers. The game, indeed, has produced a wonderful lot 
of brother exponents, There were the Millers and Webbers in 
Surrey, the Masons in Kent, and the Meers, who are now veterans. 


Coronation Roses.—In anticipation of the unwonted demand for 
roses this year our continental neighbours last season wisely laid out 
considerable tracts of land for the special cultivation of this emblem 
of loyalty. It is to be regretted that at home the same intelligence 
has not been displayed. It has been estimated that over 60,000,000 
roses will bz worn by his Majesty’s loyal subjects on the two days of 
the coronation week, and when it is remembered that the price for 
each rose will be at the lowest estimate 2d., it will be easily 
seen that the amount so expended will represent a very big sum of 
money ; a good deal of it will, however, find its way into the pockets 
of the far-seeing gardener on the Continent. After all, the rose is a 
simple bloom to cultivate ; it requires chiefly plenty of sunshine, air, 
and water 
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Coronation Bonfires.—Among the bonfires 
to be lit in the country to celebrate the 
approaching coronation of his Majesty one 
of the most remarkable will be the gigantic 
conflagration on Snowdon, which is the 
highest peak in England and Wales. This bonfire has an unique 
history. The pile was prepared in anticipation of the relief of 
Mafeking, but the person appointed to light it on that occasion 
was unable to find it in the mist, which suddenly 
enveloped the mecuntain that evening, and so 
the pile was not lit, and has remained in that 
condition ever since. Its days, however, are now 
numbered, for preparations are being made to set 
it on fire on the eve of Coronation Day. 


Essence of Margate.—Among the latest in- 
ventions of a French chemist is a method of 
compressing sea air into tabloids. Those, therefore, 
who wish for a change of air will in future only 
have to go to the nearest chemist and buy a 
bottle of Margate tabloids or Riviera pastilles. So 
long as the drugs are properly dispensed the inven- 
tion will be welcome. It would be unpleasant to 
ask for Bournemouth pastilles and to receive instead 
the Cologne variety. The latter form has seventy- 
nine distinct smells. 


A French Election Story.—In connection with 
the elections which have been taking place in 
France the crier of a small town was sent round 
with his bell to announce the momentous event. 
That functionary gratuitously added, “I invite you to vote for 
M. Stummer.” The friends of the opposition candidate remon- 
strated, and the crier was told to show more impartiality ; this 
he did next day by saying, ‘‘I invite you to vote for M. Cettie, 
and not for M. Stummer.” This brought him again into collision 
with the authorities, and the third day’s announcement was 
followed by, ‘‘1 invite you to vote for whoever you like.” After 
this it is not surprising to learn that many of the embarrassed 
electors voted for the crier himself. 


hussedd 
THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF HOPETOUN 


Lord Hopetoun has just resigned the Governor-Generalship of 
the Australian Commonwealth owing to the refusal to grant 
him a sufficient salary 
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Now gentle sleep has clostd up those eyes, 


Which waking kept my boldest thoughts in awe, 


And free access unto that sweet lip lies 
From whence I long the rosy breath to draw. 


Methinks no wrong it were if I could steal 
From those two melting rubies one poor kiss; 

None sees the theft that would the theft reveal, 
Nor rob I her of aught that she can miss, 


STOLEN 
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Nay, should I twenty kisses take away 

There would be little sign I would do so; 
Why, then, should | this robbery delay ? 

O! she may wake and then with anger glow! 
Well, if she does, I'll back restore that one, 
And twenty hundred thousand more for loan. 
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A ROYAL FISH—A HUGE STURGEON CAUGHT RECENTLY AT BOSTON, 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


This monster, which measures 12 ft. in length and weighs 470 lb., is bigger 


than any specimen captured within the last fifty years. 


A sample of the flesh 


was at once despatched to Buckingham Palace 


A Millionaire’s Heir.—Among the few who have been recently 
elected to the Hurlingham Club is Mr. Waldorf Astor, the son of 
Mr. William Waldorf Astor, who is the captain of the Oxford 


University polo team and president of 
the Bullingdon Club. He will be an 
accession to the Hurlingham polo 
selection, for it was largely due to his 
energy and skill that it was found to be 
possible to revive last year the inter- 
university polo match which had fallen 
through for years. The match took 
place at Hurlingham and resulted in 
an easy victory for the Oxford team, 
which included Mr. Astor, the 
Maharajah Kumar of Kooch Behar, 
Lord Helmsley, and Mr. Wade. Mr. 
Astor will captain the Oxford team 
which is to meet Cambridge this year. 
It may be added that Mr. Astor when 
he was at Eton reached the proud 
position of captain of the boats. 


ill 


Piccadilly Improvement.—Now that 
the widening of Piccadilly (in the place 
where it was least needed). is complete 
it becomes evident that the authorities 
have made a great mistake. They 
have not diminished the block at the 
corner of Hamilton Place—nothing but 
a viaduct or an alternative road through 
Hyde Park will do that—but they have 
increased the danger of the crossing. 
It is a curious result of the new 
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“FOWLING PIECE” 


Winner of the Newmarket Stakes 
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from Grosvenor 
Place, Park 
Lane, West- 
bourne Terrace, 
and Maida Vale, 
an occasional Turk in a red fez, or a Persian in a black cap are 
among the promenaders. From the unfashionable people’s point 
of view it is a great pity that the fashionable ones cannot be 
labelled, the show would be so much improved. As it is, the 
former wander up and down quite unaware that a covey of dukes 
and duchesses are sitting on the lawn opposite Hamilton Garden, 
and that the group of beautiful women who are chatting at the 
corner contains several of the most frequently paragraphed belles 
of the day. As yet the life of the Park has been monotonous. 
There have been no riding accidents nor bouts of fisticuffs, 
no bolting of carriage horses and no exploding of motors. 
Umberufen ! 
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Chinese Widows.—In China, that land of contradictions, it 
is not considered to be good form in good society for widows, 
however young, to marry again. By way of compensation, how- 
ever, the estate of widowhood is held in the highest esteem and 
widows are more honoured as they advance in years. A widow 
of mature age, in fact, is regarded somewhat in the style of the 
finest port wine very old in bottle. If the lady reaches the age 
of fifty she can obtain an imperial certificate of her age and 


virtues, and this tablet is put up prominently over the door of her 
house so that all may read. 
custom will be introduced into England. 


It is not likely, however, that this 
It is difficult to imagine 
any English lady, widow or not, being 
so proud of having attained the age of 
fifty as to record the fact on her door. 


Up-to-date Broughams.—Novelty 
is the essence of smartness. In order 
to be really smart you must not fol- 
low the fashion; you must be ahead 
of it and lead it. The latest thing 
this season is a change in broughams. 
This consists in fitting them with 
latticed windows with brown lattices. 
It looks very artistic. On the other 
hand, the lattices certainly obscure the 
view from inside. At present there are 
only a few of these novelties in 
existence. If they are imitated largely 
they will become a new fashion; if 
not, they will merely be remembered as 
a “freak of the coronation season ” and 
buried in oblivion together with sundry 
other fearful and wonderful freaks of 
a wonderful year. 


A New Royal Warrant. — The 
expression, “ British to the backbone,” 
so often used in connection with Bovril, 
has additional force now that the com- 
pany have been appointed purveyors 
of Bovril to his Majesty the King. The 
recognition of the high value of this 


arrangements for the traffic that just before and after Hamilton 
Place, at the two places where pedestrians would cross, a good half 
of the traffic, including all the omnibuses, runs in curves or diagonally 
instead of straight, and so the crosser does not 
literally know from which direction the danger may 
come ; of course, the drivers enjoy the fun. In conse- 
quence the need of a subway has become absolutely 
imperative. 


British production will be appreciated in the colonies from which its 
supplies are largely obtained as well as by the British shareholders 
who own the company. 


The Promenade of Fashion.—Hyde Park at 
Hyde Park Corner and about is now at its fullest on 
fine days. On Sunday morning after church, on 
weekdays between eleven and one, and again in the 
evenings all the week round the fashionable world 
pours in to sit, walk, or ride according to time and 
circumstances, and with the world of fashion troops 
in a good few people who are distinctly not fash- 
ionable. All nationalities appear at divers times. 
Flat-nosed Africans, Hindu ayahs, Siamese and 
Japanese from the Legation, a Chinaman in a 
modified edition of his national dress, Americans 
‘“‘siving themselves away” through their noses, the 
Portuguese Minister, Jews and Jewesses of all kinds 


Biograph Studio 
DESPATCHING WIRELESS MESSAGES 


MARCONI AT WORK RECEIVING AND 
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THE RETORT COURTEOUS 


Been shrimpin’, Jimmy ? 
D’yer think | been butterfly catchin’ > 
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TEE Se Adee Eke 
A ‘Téméraire” Keunion.—Admiral Sir 
Compton Domvyile, who has succeeded Admiral 
Sir John Fisher as Commander-in-Chief ot 
the Mediterranean fleet, was the principal 
guest at a dinner given recently at the Hotel 
Métropole by the officers of the Zéméraire. 
Admiral Domvile was at one time captain of 
the 7éméraire, whose fighting days, like those 


THE SMALLEST SOLDIER 


IN THE BRITISH 


Bandsman William Rutledge of the Northumberland 
who stands just 4ft. 2in. 


of her famous predecessor pictured by Turner, 
are over. Amongst the guests was Captain 
M. E. Browning, who in 1889 lost his left 
hand by an accident on the /nzflexible and is 
in receipt of a pension for wounds. The 
Téméraire, launched in 1876, was one of our 
eight ironclads engaged in the bombardment 
of Alexandria. Soon after the action began 
she got aground and was towed off by Lord 
Charles Beresford in the Condor, which then 
proceeded to that more celebrated achievement 
which called forth the well-known signal. 


The Disaster in the West Indies.—The 
appalling occurrences at St. Pierre and St. 
Vincent bring to notice the fact that even in 
time of peace British ships of war are very 
busily employed. The /ude/atigable and the 
Pallas, cruisers belonging to the North 
America and West Indies squadror, have 
been actively engaged in the work of succour- 
ing the victims in Martinique and St. Vincent, 
and officers and men will have stories to tell 
which can be scarcely equalled in living 
memory. Whether any clever naval officer 
who is interested in photography—and there 
are now many such—has succeeded in getting 
pictures of the actual eruption remains to be 
seen, There has been opportunity enough in 
some respects, but it must be remembercd 
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that for the most part photography would be 
out of the question owing to the terrible 
darkness. 


The Succouring Cruisers and 
their Captains.—The /nde/atig- 
able is a second-class cruiser of 
3,600 tons and 7,000 horse-power. 
Her captain is Frederick L. 
Campbell, who has been in the 
navy for more than thirty-four 
years. The Pad/as is a third-class 
cruiser of 2,575 tons and 4,500 
horse power. She is commanded 
by Captain the Hon. Walter G. 
Stopford, an officer of twenty-eight 
years’ service, It is somewhat 
singular that neither Captain 
Campbell nor Captain Stopford 
has seen any war service, but this 
volcanic experience has proved 
far more awful than any naval 
battle could be. It is one thing 
to fight ships and men; it is 
another and far more unnerving 
to behold stupendous destruction 
by nature, in opposition to which 
man is powerless. 


A Parallel to the ‘‘ Calliope.” 
—The saving of the steamship 
Roddam by her brave captain— 
Freeman —is a performance worthy 
of keeping in remembrance with 
that of the Calliope, when in 
March, 1889, she was brought 
safely out of Apia Harbour in a 
hurricane, which destroyed four 
men-of-war and 130 lives. No 
one would more readily give praise 
to Captain Freeman than Rear- 
Admiral Kane and the officers 
and men who were with him when 
the hurricane was conquered. 
But the cruiser did not lose a 
man, while of the Roddam’s crew 
ten were killed by the burning 
shower from the volcano at St. 
Pierre before the survivors could get their 
craft away. Amongst the first to express 
admiration of Captain Freeman’s heroism was 
a “ Retired Commander, R.N..” He describes 
himself as ‘fa blind old man” who never 
heard of a grander deed. 


The Military Head of the Commonwealth. 
—Major-General Sir E. T. H. Hutton is more 
than fulfilling the 
greatest hopes that were 
entertained of him when 
he took over the com- 
mand of the federal 
forces in Australia. His 
position and duties are 
unique, and only a man 
of exceptional ability is 
able to hold the one and 
discharge the other. 
General Hutton is fitted 
both by successful service 
in time of war and 
knowledge gained in 
peace appointments to 
be at the head of the 
Commonwealth — troops, 
and his previous resi- 
dence in the Anti- 
podes and knowledge 


ARMY 


Fusiliers, 
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FIRING ONE OF THE 
Sister ship of the ill-fated ‘‘ Victoria” 
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gained in Canada gave him an _ excellent 
insight into the colonial character. He has 
what might be called a Wellingtonian way 
with him, and is an inveterate opponent of 
slackness and inefficiency in every form. A 
few weeks ago he found it necessary to take 
an unusual step—that of superseding at the 
very last moment an officer going on active 
service and substituting for him a man in 
whom he had more confidence. The act was 
unexpected and created much surprise and 
comment, but General Hutton has won the 
confidence of all, and is regarded as just the 
man for that appointment which gives him 


the command of an immense district and 
quite an army of men. 
The ‘‘Victoria’s” Sister.— The Sans 


Pareil is the only representative of her class 
remaining in the navy since her sister ship, 
the Victorza, was lost. She was launched in 
1887 and carries two 110 ton breech-loading 
guns in her single turret. The Sazs Paveil and 
the Benbow are our only battleships carrying 
these monster weapons, experience having 
shown that the smaller guns are more 
serviceable. Firing the 110 ton gun is a 
costly performance, a full charge with armour- 
piercing shell in 1891 costing over £200. 
But there was something to show for the 
money, inasmuch as the shot, weighing nearly 
three-quarters of a ton, penetrated 4o ft. 4 in. 
a target made of compound armour, oak, 
granite, and concrete. 


To Identify Officers.—Nothing is more 
difficult for, say, the man in the street than to 
tell one officer from another. With the corona- 
tion so close upon us and the prospects of 
London being radiant with uniforms it will 
perhaps interest many readers to be told how 
the rank of officers is shown by badges. 
These are worn as follows, the shoulder being 
the place to look for them: field-marshal, 
crossed batons on a wreath of laurel with a 
crown above; general, crossed sword and 
baton with star and crown above ; lieutenant- 
general, crossed sword and baton with crown 
above; major-general, crossed sword and 
baton with star above; _ brigadier-general, 
crossed sword and baton; colonel, crown and 
two stars below ; lieutenant-colonel, crown and 
one star below ; major, crown ; captain, three 
stars ; lieutenant, two stars; 2nd lieutenant, 
one star. Up to the present a captain has 
worn two stars and a lieutenant two. It will 
be strange if some brilliant “ boots ” does not 
rise to the rare opportunity now offered of 
creating three brands of company and junior 
officers to be known henceforth as one, two, 
and three stars. 


Gregory 
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THE MOTOR WORLD WEEK BY WEEK. 


Dashwood Hill Trials.—Some account of 
these was given in this column last week, but 
the times had not then been published. They 
have since come to hand, but the delay there 
is generally in making known the results of 
the club competitions is an inconvenience 
which might surely be remedied as it is not 
commonly met with in other forms of sport. 
The number of conditions which have 
to be taken into reckoning and would 
have to be explained make it impos- 
sible here to attempt to place the 
vehicles in order of merit, but it will 
be useful to set down the bare times of 
some of them. There were two 
Peugeots, of 5 and 8 h.p. respectively, 
and carrying two and four persons. 
Curiously enough, the speed was 
almost the same, being slightly over 
10 miles per hour. 


Fourteen Miles an Hour. —The 
10 h.p. Wolseley and the Century 
tandem, a machine in which the luxury 
of the front seat makes rather a 
noticeable contrast with the back, both 
went up at the 1o mile rate, also 
carrying four and two passengers. 
The to h.p. Georges Richard, entirely 
remodelled this year on the ordinary 
lines, did a similar performance. The 
9 h.p. New Orleans, carrying three, was 
but little slower. The old-type De 
Dion averaged over 9 miles ; the 6 h.p. 
Benz, with two, slightly over; and the 
44 h.p. Rochet, with two, slightly under 
8 miles ; and the 12 h.p. Gobron, with 
four, 83 miles. With the exception of 
one car, whose driver was very 
properly disqualified for excessive speed 
down the hill, the 12 h.p. Gladiator, 
four-seated, accomplished the best time, 
averaging a little over 14 miles per hour. 


The Steamers.—Steamers showed to 
pooradvantage. Two Serpollets, two Westons, 
and a Foster were entered, but from one 
cause or other only a single steam carriage, 
a Weston, managed the hill climb, and it is 
credited with a speed of 11 miles. This is 
somewhat disappointing as the elasticity of 
the steam engine should bea strong feature 


in hill work in contrast with the fixed 
maximum power of the explosion motor. 
The muster of bicycles was creditable, and 
their achievements no less so. The chain- 


driven Humber romped up at 19 miles an 
hour, the Excelsior at 18, an Ormond at 
13, the Phénix at 11. The motor bicycle is 
no doubt an improvement upon the tricycle 


Lafayette 


THE HON. JOHN SCOTT-MONTAGU, M.P. 
The editor of the new motor journal, ‘‘The Car” 


for the section of people to which either 
machine appeals, that is the young and 
athletic, and plenty of amusement can be 
had° out of it. It is being very rapidly 
developed. 


Motoring Members.—As an instance of 
the hold which the automobile interest has 


already taken in the House of Commons it 
may be worth while to mention the names of 
the five-and-twenty members who joined 
together to present the handsome trophy 
which bears the title of the lower chamber 
for the car having the best appearance among 
those assembled at Bexhill. The subscriptions 
were collected by Mr. Scott-Montagu from 
Sir Charles Cayzer, Lord Alwyne Comp- 
ton, Messrs. W. Carlile, T. R. Dewar, 
P. S. Foster, H. W. Forster, Ivor Guest, 
R. Greville, L. Harmsworth, L. Harris, 
C. Lowther, H. McCalmont, Munro 
Ferguson, C. J. Murray, J. Pember- 
ton, W. Rothschild, L. Sinclair, A. 
Stanley, J. Tennant, R. Yerburgh, 
Colonel Denny, Right Hon. A. Graham 
Murray, Sir George Newnes, Sir 
Samuel Scott, and Sir Edgar Vincent. 


The Policeman’s Life a Happy 
One.—A story at once humorous and 
instructive cones from Essex, <A 
medico in a horse carriage was sur- 
prised one day to find a colleague with 
his motor car sitting calmly by the 
roadside. ‘‘ Hullo,” he cried, ‘‘ broken 
down beyond repair?” To which the 
answer was, “ Not at all, but 1 have 
driven six miles from Chelmstone in 
twelve minutes, and the police have a 
telephore along tlis read. I prefer 
‘doing time’ here to doing it in the 
county court.” Referring to similar 
preparations made by the police in 
view of the number of cars going to 
Bexhill at Whitsuntide, a correspondent 
writes : “A distance has been marked 
off from near the bottom of Handcross 
Hill, across the flat, and a short way up 
the opposite slope. Elaborate arrange- 
ments have been made to carry cut the 
timing. Ifan owner really wishes to 
know how fast his car can travel he need not 
trouble to go all the way to Bexhill; the 
official timekeepers at Handcross will supply 
him with the information.” It may be 
doubted, however, whether the club would 
accept such records whatever the magistrates 
might do. Most owners, at any rate, went 
through to the Galley Hill course. 


Lafayette 


THE SPEED TRIALS AT BEXHILL WHICH TOOK PLACE ON WHIT MONDAY 


The photograph shows two cars, No. 89 and No. 139. The latter, which belongs to M. Godard Desmarest, is a 20 h.p. Darracq light racing car and 


won the one kilometre race in 43 sec., equivalent to a rate of about fifty miles an hour. 
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No. 89 belongs to Sir James Pender 


THE TALLER 


The Bran Pie 


[oonden in the Coronation year is to have one sad and awful gap. 

The river steamboats, known as “ penny,” though their fares 
varied, are not to be put in commission this year. Some of them, 
after fifty years of honest and uncomplaining service, must need a 
secure haven wherein to complete the process of decomposition, but 
the more modern boats, the pliocene fossils of the collection, are also 
to be laid up. It is all the wicked London County Council which 
wants to have its own steamers on the river, and actually dares to 
assert that the service hitherto has been dilatory, inefficient, and 
uncoinfortable. Not only this, but the inhabitants of London are so 
perverse as to believe the assertion and endorse it. Now, therefore, 
having headed off the County Council last year by a promise of an 
efficient service of boats, the directors of the company that owns the 
floating museum of naval history have played the part of the dog in 
the manger. Having prevented anyone else from utilising the river 
they declare that they will not utilise it themselves. Except for 
excursion steamers the panorama of the Thames will have none to 
see it from the proper station. 


he river ought to be the favourite route between East and West 
London, the artery of its passenger traffic above London Bridge 
as it has always been of its merchandise below. Paris has nothing 
like our river for width, but the little steamers are constantly darting 
by. Stockholm goes to business and market by steam launch in the 
summer. St. Petersburg finds steamers, where attainable, the 
quickest mode of transit along the intersecting arms of the Neva. 
What we need is a number of small, handy, twin-screw boats, swift 
and easy to handle. The paddle-wheel is bulky and lends itself less 
readily to quick turning, though it is good enough for speed. We 
must have a regular, frequent succession of swift boats, protected from 
the weather and keeping to time within five minutes. On the old 
fleet one was never sure that a boat on the list would be really 
running, would be half an hour late or only ten minutes; except for 
the purpose of spending a pleasant hour or two ona fine day the 
vessels were quite useless. Anyone wanting to get anywhere within 
any definite time did not dare to use them. They were more 
incalculable than the southern suburban railways. 


t is a pity that the County Council was not allowed to try its hand. 
The experiment would doubtless have resulted in a slight 
increase to the rates, but there would have been something to show 
for the outlay, which is not always the case in municipal expenditure. 
The boats would have had to be new and good, and above all 
modern in management. Even England progresses, and we could 
not now find a firm to make such slow boats as the majority of the 
green caterpillars that crawled over the stream in past years. 


ailing a new system of boats we might at least torpedo the old 
craft. Fancy the strangers coming from the ends of the earth, 

and King Edward’s subjects from all parts of the Empire on which 
the sun never sets more than once a day, and seeing the Thames 
steamers lying moored in all the charm of their green old age, more 
fortunate than Charon’s craft, which did not share in his cruda 
viridisque senectus / The Barotse chiefs, the Fijian ex-cannibals, 
the Afridis, the Maoris, the Boers, the pro-Boers, all will look on 
these ancient barques and ask what they were used for; and the 
answer will be that the inhabitants of the largest and richest city in 


the world were content to let their river highway be occupied by ' 


these. Nothing can be thought of more calculated to loosen the 
bonds of empire. Rather let us tell the guileless visitor that these 
ships were kept for the execution of pirates, who were placed on 
board and sent out into the open sea to perish miserably ; and that 
the boats are unused because we have none but music pirates just 
now, and they are always wreathed with honeysuckle and exposed to 
the stings of bees. If the visitor asks where the boats in common 
use are, let us tell him that Mr. Pierpont Morgan has bought them 
up for the Atlantic passenger service. Any lie is better than the 
shameful truth. 


he London County Council ought not to be allowed to trolley- 
tram the Embankment unless it has first started a line of 
steamers. Some way of safety must be provided. In a fairly 
frequented roadway the mortality is liable to be large unless nervous 
passengers can put a reasonable gap between themselves and the 
clanging, murderous machines that swoop down from either side 
with deadly purposefulness. A visitor to Brooklyn, where the trolly- 
car flourishes, has the impression that he is being hunted by wild 
cars. When the trams are running the steamers ought to pay. 
Perhaps we shall yet have a line of boats as swift and nearly as 
frequent as the Twopenny Tube trains and without the foul air of the 
Bidenarian Bore. ADRIAN Ross, 


. the old, that of Charles the Great. 
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~Concerning Recent Books 


rofessor Pasquale Villari might have aptly prefixed to his 
admirable work, 7he Barbarian Invasions of Italy,\ Fili- 
caja’s famous sonnet, “ Italia, Italia, O tu cui feo la sorte !” of which 
Byron has given a literal translation in a couple of stanzas of 
Childe Harold. Again and again in reading these records of the 
breaking up of the Empire, wrecked by successive waves of barbarism, 


you are inclined to cry of Italy :— 
O God, that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful, and couldst claim 
Thy right, and awe the robbers back, who press 
Lo shed thy blood and drink the tears of thy distress. 


At the same time it is extremely interesting to see modern Europe 
emerging from and through these successive shocks of barbarism as 
worlds are supposed to be generated by the collision of black-out 
globes. Professor Villari’s volumes naturally end with the death of 
the greatest individual factor in this evolution of the new order from 
For beyond a doubt, as the pro- 
fessor says, “the constitution of the Frankish Empire was the chief 
and central achievement of the middle ages. For a time it welded 
many very different countries and peoples into a firmly united whole, 
assisted the fusion of conquered and conquerors, of Roman and 
Teuton, of the Germanic spirit with the spirit of Greek and Roman 
culture. 

I remember in my boyhood being greatly struck by a suggestive 
phrase in Trench’s book on words—‘‘ Language is fossil poetry ”’— 
which I did not then know to be Emerson’s image of the imagery that 
lies latent in language. In truth, as 1 am reminded by an interesting 
work on Words and their Ways in English Speech, if you 
trace words back to their primitive source you will usually find them 
express images, and often lovely images. They are like coins which, 
minted in an artistic age or country, have been so worn by long, 
rough, and constant handling that all sense of their original loveliness. 
and significance is lost, and they are regarded only as convenient 
commercial counters. The pleonasms in the Liturgy where, you 
know, synonyms are usually harnessed in couples: “we have erred 
and strayed,” “devices and desires,” “to acknowledge and confess 
our sins and wickedness,” “dissemble nor cloak,” ‘assemble and 
meet together,” “requisite and necessary,” ‘‘ pray and beseech,” &c., 
are by some explained as designed to make the Liturgy intelligible 
both “to the Saxon and Norman element in the population or, at all 
events, both to the educated and uneducated.” Surely.a prepos- 
terously pedantic explanation. It might possibly have been meant 
intensitively after the manner of the Hebrew superlative, which is 
a repetition of the positive, or it might have been, and probably 
was, purely rhythmical. At any rate you find it in Bacon and other 
contemporary writers who were certainly not thinking of the “ Saxon 
and Norman element in the population.” 

You are often inclined to lay down Mr. Ambrose Pratt’s The 
Great “ Push” Experiment” * with Mopsa’s question on your lips— 
“Ts it true, think you?” Is Sydney populated exclusively by—to 
use Matthew Arnold’s nicknames—such “ materialised barbarians, 
such vulgarised Philistines, and such brutalised populace”? It is 
chiefly with the brutalised populace that you have to do in 
Mr. Ambrose Pratt’s surprising account of a Sydney secret society of 
larrikins, whose organisation is as perfect and powerful as its instru- 
ments and ends are nefarious. You do not care much for the hero 
and still less for the heroine of this curious novel, but you are 
fascinated with a fascination of horror by its startl ng disclosures of 
larrikin depravity and power. 

The Tear of Kalee*isa sacred Hindu jewel of fabulous value 
which the Eurasian wife of a young English officer steals for him at 
the cost to herself of exquisite tortures, and to him, and to all who 
through him come into possession of the fatal stones, of endless 
troubles. The vengeance of the avengers of the goddess is diverted 
to a “double” of the hero, who is so indistinguishable from him in 
appearance as to be enabled to personate him successfully in 
England, marry his intended bride, assume his title, and appropriate 
his property—an impersonation and appropriation to which the hero 
submits because they divert from himself the vengeance of Kalee. 
You have thus now a comedy and now a tragedy of errors which 
are cleared up at last in the usual “ clearing house ” of novelists of 
to-day, South Africa. This mere and meagre sketch of the plot of 
The Tear of Kalee will sufficiently suggest its character. 

MILES BARRY, 


1 THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS oF ITaLy. By Pasquale Villari. Translated by 
Linda Villari. With frontispiece and maps. Two vols. (London: T, Fisher Unwin.) 

2? WoRDS AND THEIR WayS IN ENGLISH SPEECH. By James Bradstreet Green- 
hough and George Lynam Kittridge. (London: Macmillan & Co.) 


* THe Great ‘“PusH" Experiment. By Ambrose Pratt, (London: Grant 
Richards.) 
* Tue Tear or Kater, By Herbert Inman and Hartley Aspden. (London: 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE VICEREINE OF IRELAND 


The Countess Cadogan is a daughter of the 2nd Earl of Craven and an aunt of the present peer. Lord Cadogan, whom 
she married in 1865, has been Viceroy of Ireland since 1895 
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Levée Lunches.—One of the results of the 
new arrangement as to the time of taking 
the levée is the levée lunch, which seems 
likely to become a permanent institution in 
succession fo the now-forgotten and always 
ridiculous levée tea. The principle of the 
junch is to collect a number of men who 
are attending the levée and persuade them 
to come to lunch after the levée in their full 
levée dress or uniform. At one of these 
given lately there was a Minister in the pic- 
turesque ministerial uniform, a deputy licu- 
tenant who looked rather like a South American 
dictator, two military uniforms, an admiral, 
a levée dress, and an attaché in full diplomatic 


costume. The effect was very picturesque. 


Countess of Harrington. — Visitors to 
Hurlingham have frequent opportunities of 
seeing Lady Harrington, the wife of that 
veteran polo-player, the Earl of Harrington. 
Usually she is in the pavilion when her 
husband is playing. Often at the close of the 
day she is invited to distribute the prizes to 
successful competitors in the races and gym- 
khana. Lady Harrington is one of the pretty 
sisters of the present Earl of Carrington, and 
so she has a remote interest in the Hereditary 
Great Chamberlainship. Like her husband 
she is fond of sport, keenly interested in polo 
and hunting. At Elvaston Castle on the 
staircase is a full-length portrait of Lord and 
Lady Harrington—the Jatter on horseback— 
by Cope and Charlton, which was presented 
to them by the South Notts Hunt some four 
years She likes Cowes during the 
regatta week. 


ago. 


Countess of Aylesford.—Lord Guernsey, 
who will come of age in two years, is the 
eldest son of the Earl of Aylesford by his 
second marriage with the widow of the late 
Captain Linton. Lady Aylesford (who was 
née Miss Ella Ross) is a great dog-fancier, 
and she has a special breed of very valuable 
chows from which her own particular pets are 
chosen. Several of these engaging animals 
are her constant companions. She is an 
excellent hostess, and she and Lord Aylesford 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


always entertain parties in the autumn at 
Packington Hall, where there is good shooting. 
Lord Aylesford is very keen at the latter 
sport, and is a very good shot though not 
rivalling those experts, Lords de Grey and 
Walsingham. Lady Aylesford inherited a 
considerable fortune from hcr first husband. 


Countess of Loudoun.—The Countess of 
Loudoun intends to enliven the season by 
giving a ball which will take place in Lord 
Howard of Glossop’s large villa in Rutland 
Gate, which he has lent for the occasion. 
Lady Loudoun is Lord Howard of Glossop’s 
sister, and their father was an uncle of the 
present Duke of Norfolk, who was raised to 
the peerage by Mr. Gladstone for long parlia- 
mentary services to his party. It is, perhaps, 
needless to add, therefore, that she is one of 
the queens of the best Romanist circles in 
London, while her rank and wealth give her 
a very high position in society generally. 
Lord Loudoun represents in the female line 
the last Marquis of Hastings, who ruined him- 
self on the turf. The marquisate became 
extinct at his death, but the Scots earldom 
went to his sister. 


An Interesting Hobby.—Lord Hopetoun 
knows. enough about horses to give a 
wrinkle to a remount officer. His sisters, the 
Ladies Estella and Dorothea Hope, are equally 
keen lovers of horseflesh, and are frequent 
prizewinners at the shows for the splendid 
little “ Shelties,” of which they are especially 
proud. Their cousins, Mr. and Mrs. Went- 
worth Hope-Johnstone, also make a hobby of 
pony breeding, and last year took over to New 
York two of the tiniest specimens evcr shown 
at Madison Square. These created quite a 
sensation aboard the Cunarder in which they 
sailed, and for the first time probably in 
history provided the passengers with an 
opportunity of laying the odds on a deck race. 
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Mr, Wentworth Hope-Johnstone is a well- 
known gentleman jockey. Lord Hopetoun 
keeps both beagles and harriers and, of 
course, a first-class stable. 


The Preacher’s Joke.—For a _  Scots- 
man Lord Hopetoun is credited with a con- 
sicerable sense of humour. He must, therc- 
fore, have enjoyed immensely an incident of the 
celebrations which signalised his coming of 
age. At a special service, attend.d exclu- 
sively by members of the family, a special 
sermon was preached in honour of the occa- 
sion. The preacher, in his best pulpit style, 
drew a touching picture of the dangers and 
pitfalls which awaited the young man just 
entering upon life. “My friends,” he went 
on, ‘‘my heart yearns toward him, and | 
tremble for his future when I look around me 
and see so many social wrecks, so many 
blasted Hopes”! Needless to say this burst 
of eloquence made a vast impression, though 
not perhaps quite of the kind the preacher 
intended. 


The Hope of the Hopes.—The Earl of 
Hopetoun is descended from a ‘* Gentleman 
of France” who came over to Scotland with a 
French princess in 1537 and became the 
progenitor of a prolific family with many 
hyphenated branches. Besides the Hopes 
proper there are Johnstone-Hopes, Hope- 
Johnstones, Hope-Scotts, Hope-Veres, and 
Hope-Wallaces, all of whom look up to Lord 
Hopetoun as the head of the house. By a 
curious coincidence the present earl, like his 
father, succeeded to the title at the unlucky 
age of thirteen. His son and heir, Lord 
Hope, will, however, be fifteen in September, 
though here again there is a coincidence of 
another sort, for while the latter’s birthday 
falls on the 24th Lord Hopetoun keeps 
his on the 25th: The owner of Hopetoun 
House is very wealthy, one of his predecessors 
having succeeded to the Annandale estates 
when the marquisate lapsed, Still, the £25,000 
which he is said to have spent in excess of 
his official income as Governor-General must 
be a serious drain on his resources. 


THE HOUSE PARTY AT HOLME LACY DURING THE VISIT OF PRINCESS HENRY OF BATTENBERG 


The names of the group, reading from left to right, are: Standing—Lord James of Hereford, Lady Evelyn Cotterell, Dora Countess of Chesterfield, Lady Hindlip, the 
Hon, J. Rolls, Lord Hyde, the Earl of Chesterfield, Miss Cochrane, Sir John Cotterell; seated—Lieut.-Colonel Colborne, the Countess of Chesterfield, 
H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg, Lady Llangattock, Captain Percy Clive, M.P, 
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HOW THEIR. MAJESTIES GO TO 


ROYAL ENTRANCE TO THE LYCEUM 
In Burleigh Street, Strand 


W hen the experienced Londoner sees 
an awning stretched from the door 
of a theatre to the kerbstone he knows 
that. royalty is at the play. Otherwise 
there is not the slightest fuss made in the 
house, for our Royal Family, one and all, 
have a strong dislike to publicity. Indeed, 
the Duchess of Fife, who makes a point 
of going to every first night at the St. 
James’s, always ensconces herself behind 
the curtain of her box, and emerges only 
when the iights are lowered and the curtain 
rises on the play. 
Nearly every theatre has its royal box. 
In some cases it is on the prompt side, 
that is to say on the side nearest to the 
right hand of the audience; in several 
theatres, however, it is on the O[pposite 
the] P[rompt] side. In nearly every case 
there is a retiring-room, or at least a 
temporary one, where the royal party can 
adjourn between th2 acts for refreshments. 
The Royal Family always pay for their 
seats. The King invariably books his 
seats through Mr. George Ashton, Old 
Bond Street, sometimes on the very day 
that he goes to the theatre. If the box has 
been taken by someone else that some- 
body’s booking is cancelled ; and, although 


THE KING'S ROOM AND THE 


THE ROYAL 


BOX IN THE PIT 


This rough sketch shows the box which was specially 
fitted up in the pit of Drury Lane Theatre so that their 
Majesties might see Ben-Hur—more particularly the 


chariot race, 


This box occupied a third of the pit 


THE KING’S THEATRE TABLE 


When his Majesty goes to the play he has this little table 


with refreshments in the box or retiring-room. 


It has been 


made for the King by the Alexander Clark Manufacturing 


QUEEN'S 


Company 


ROOM AT COVENT 
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THE PLAY. 


ROYAL ENTRANCE TO THE OPERA 


In Floral Street 


he has undoubtedly a legal claim to the 
box there has never been a case where the 
claim has been insisted upon. When the 
King arrives at the theatre he is received 
by the manager and Mr. Ashton. Occi- 
sionally, however, the King will simply 
walk into a place of amusement with an 
equerry, Other members of the Royal 
Family sometimes scnd an equerry-in- 
waiting to book their seats, 

In the case of the opera, of course, 
his Majesty and the Queen take a box 
for the whole season, and even then they 
make no fuss whatever, for state visits 
are few and far between, Almost the 
only sign that their Majesties are coming 
along the streets is the stopping of traffic 
for a minute or two before they pass, for 
the police along the route know the exact 
moment when the royal carriages will pass. 
The royal box at the opera is on the 
second tier. It is usually occupied by the 
Queen and her daughters, but the King 
prefers the Duke of Bedford’s omnibus 
box, almost immediately below the royal 
box on the ground tier. The retiring- 
rooms at the Opera are charmingly deco- 
rated. Her Majesty sometimes dines in the 
rooms when the Wagner cycle is produced. 


GARDEN OPERA HOUSE 


THE TATLER 


Four More Countesses.—‘‘ The position 
of the four Countesses of Seafield now living 
mentioned in last week’s TATLER,” writes a 
correspondent, ‘‘is by no means unique in 
the annals of the peerage. There are four 
Countesses of Wilton for instance. The wife of the present Earl of 
Wilton, who has two little sons still in the nursery, is the daughter 
of Baron Rendlesham; Earl Wilton’s mother, Laura Countess of 


Copyright of “The Tatler" 
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The names, reading from left to right, are: Lord Bandon, Duke of Connaught, Prince 


AN 


Henry of Prussia, and the Mayor of Cork 


Wilton, was married nearly three years ago to Sir Frederick Johnstone, 
but still retains the higher title according to the usual precedent. 
She was the widow of the 4th earl, and the widows of the 3rd and 
2nd earls are also living. Elizabeth Countess of Wilton, a daughter 
of the 2nd Earl of Craven, was married in 1858 to the 3rd earl, 
and nearly thirty years later to Mr. Arthur Pryor. Besides Elizabeth 
Countess of Wilton and Laura Countess of Wilton, who married 
brothers, there is Isabella Countess of Wilton, the great-grandmother 
of the future Earl of Wilton, the five-year-old Viscount Grey de 
Wilton. In somewhat similar fashion there are four Baronesses 
Beaumont—the child baroness, who is head of her ancient family ; 
her widowed mother, Ethel Lady Beaumont; her widowed aunt, 
Violet Lady Beaumont, who enjoyed less than four years of married 
life with the 9th Baron Beaumont ; and Isabella Baroness Beaumont, 
widow of the 8th baron and by consequence mother-in-law to 
Ethel Lady Beaumont and Violet Lady Beaumont.” 


A Graceful Skater.—Prince’s Skating Club supplies a welcome 
form of amusement and exercise to the young ladies of Belgravia 
and Cadogan-land, and among those who excited admiration last 
season for skill and grace of movement was Miss May Park Lyle. 
Miss May Park Lyle is also skilled in the companion art of dancing 
and will thoroughly enjoy the balls of the season beginning with 
the one which her mother is giving in Cadogan Square. Mrs. Park 
Lyle is a handsome and gracious personality and an excellent 
hostess; her entertainments in Cadogan Square are well known 
and much esteemed by her friends. She is not one of the modern 
“ push-and-poster ” school, but prefers to entertain her own chosen 
friends. 


His Grace of Badminton.—The Duke of Beaufort, who cele- 
brated his fifty-fifth birthday last week, although he may not perhaps 
present such a broad and commanding figure in the social and 
sporting circles as his father did, yet fills his place and rank well. 
He is a popular and successful M.F.H. In his civic capacity as High 
Steward of Bristol he has earned not only the respect but the affection 
of the citizens by his active entrance into the life of the great town. 
Recently he and the duchess were most successful hosts to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. He is a staunch Unionist but is not very 
prominent in politics. 


The Latest Members of Hurlingham.—Among the recent 
elections to the Hurlingham Club are Count O’Brien and Mr. 
Waldorf Astor. Count O’Brien is a famous pigeon shot and a 
remote relation of Lord Inchiquin. His title is papal. Mr. Waldorf 
Astor, who is the son of Mr. William Waldorf Astor, is captain of 
the Oxford University polo team and president of the Bullingdon 
Club. 
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A North Country Engagement.—The 
marriage arranged between eLord Dunglass 
and Miss Lillian Lambton is of the deepest 
interest in the north country and the Douglas 
country beyond the border. Lord Dunglass 
is the heir of the Earl of Home, an enormously rich man, who 
owns two castles and another fine place on the border, and also a 
huge house in Grosvenor Square. He is the representative of the 
“Home” who was at Flodden, but the name is 
pronounced “Hume” in spite of the authority of 
Walter Scott. Lord Dunglass came of age some 
eight years ago. Miss Lillian Lambton has, perhaps, 
more relations than any other young lady in London 
as her father, Mr. Frederick Lambton, is the twin 
brother of Lord Durham and one of the thirteen 
children of the late Lord and Lady Durham. She is a 
great-granddaughter of that wonderful old lady, the 
Dowager Duchess of Abercorn, and her many very 
near relatives include the Duchess of Buccleuch, Lady 
Lansdowne, the Duke of Abercorn, the Dowager 
Lady Lichfield, the Duchess of Leeds, and Lady 
Pembroke. 


Countess of Jersey.—The Countess of Jersey, 
who announces that she will give garden parties 
at Osterley Park later in the season, is a daughter 
of Lord Leigh of Stoneleigh Abbey, and is further 
connected with many of the greatest families in the 
land through her mother, who was a daughter of the 
late. Duke of Westminster. Lady Jersey is a lady 
of varied tastes and many accomplishments. She 
has travelled a great deal. She went to Australia 
during her husband’s short term of colonial governor- 
ship. On the return home she visited China and 
Japan, and after this visit contributed a poem on 
“East and West” to the “ar East, a magazine issued from the 
office of a vernacular Japanese newspaper but printed in English. 
Lady Jersey can make a capital speech; she has often spoken for 
the Primrose League, of which she is queen in Oxfordshire. She 
has also delivered addresses on such subjects as “the ideal woman ” 
and made orations on Whit Monday to the successful carters. 


Esme Collings 


MISS MAY PARK LYLE 


A well-known figure at Prince’s Skating Club 
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Esmé Collings 


LADY ALINGTON 


is the second wife of Lord Alington and a daughter of the late Mr. Blundell Leigh. One of Lord Alington’s daughters has been 
bedchamber woman to the Queen since 1893. Another of his daughters is married to Lord Chelsea 
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Comfort at the Palace.—A most notice- 
able and welcome change at Buckingham 
Palace on Court evenings is the bountiful 
provision of seats. In the late reign the 
corridors through which the ladies progressed 
to the throne-room were almost cleared. For 
some time there were no seats at all ; it was 
only towards the end of the reign that a few 
—a very few—were provided. Under the 
original system ladies had very often to stand 
for hours closely packed together or some- 
times amid a struggling mass of their own 
sex, each endeavouring to obtain some ad- 
vantage for herself at the expense of the 
others. Even if when one fell down fainting 
with the heat and crush there was nothing 
for her to sit on but the floor. Now, how- 
ever, as the guests proceed to the ball-room 
they notice that the corridors are lined with 
chairs and settees all along so that if any 
lady feels tired or nervous she can sit down 
and rest a while before entering the ball-room. 
Moreover, after royalty has been duly faced, the 
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berlain’s Office and will then be submitted to 
the King, who will criticise, remove, or add 
names at pleasure. If his Majesty chooses 
he can even excuse previous presentation in 
favour of any he may choose. 


Royal Dancing. — Formerly when they 
were younger the King and Queen used to 
set a most active example at the state balls. 
It is not long ago that the King opened a 
state ball by dancing with the Duchess of 
Coburg, while the Queen danced with the 
Crown Prince of Denmark, and the younger 
members of the Royal Family followed this 
example with great energy. Now the dancing 
days of the King and Queen are ended, but 
it is their wish that their guests should dance. 
The fact is, however, that by the irony of 
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of Scotland (James I. of England), so much disliked the 
change that when he raised my ancestor to the peerage 
the patent was especially made out ‘To his heirs male 
bearing the name of Stewart." The Stewart Society, 
raised a few years ago, and which now numbers some 
hundred members, acknowledges that the Earl of Gallo- 
way for the tine being is the head of the clan Stewart, 
and elected my late brother, therefore, as their president, 
an honour which they have now conferred upon me. 
Coronation Garden Party.—The corona- 
tion garden party which is to take place at 
Windsor Castle during the visit of the Court 
to the castle after the ceremony in the Abbey 
will be a very large and representative affair, 
including several thousand people. It will 
take place in the private garden and terraces 
immediately below the windows of the private 
apartments, and will give an opportunity to 
many to inspect a curiously unique pleasure 
ground which is but little known ; it is purely 
artificial. The castle stands on the edge of 
the hill, and the ground descends gradually 
from it. The garden was created by building 
a broad terrace on the slope under the win- 
dows of the castle, continuing it in the shape 


Sage 
THE HOUSE PARTY AT VAYNOL PARK DURING THE RECENT VISIT OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES TO CARNARVON 


The names of the group, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Sir Watkin Wynn, Lord Boston; middle row—Lord Mostyn, Sir Charles Cust, Sir R. Bulkeley, 
Lord Kenyon, Sir William Carrington, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Mr. Assheton-Smith, Lord Powys, Sir Arthur Bigge; front row—Lady Mary Lygon, Lady Mostyn, 
the Hon. Alexandra Vivian, H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, Miss Assheton-Smith, Mrs. Assheton-Smith, Lady Powys, Lady Boston 


guests can wander about and sit in the corri- 
dors if they like watching other wanderers and 
their dresses. All this tends to make the 
Courts more of a “ party” and less of a ‘call 
over,” and whereas many ladies were com- 
pletely knocked up by a drawing-room, it is 
really their own fault if they fatigue them- 
selves to such an extent at a Court. 


The State Balls.—It must not be for- 
gotten that the Courts are merely the suc- 
cessors of the drawing-room and that pre- 
sentation at a Court is by no means always 
followed by a command to the more impor- 
tant state functions of which the state ball is 
the most desired. ‘To be the recipient of a 
command to attend a state ball requires 
something more than merely to have been 
presented at Court. Great interest alone can 
procure this fayour fora person who is neither 
official, noble, nor illustrious by genius. The 
list is carefully made out by the Lord Cham- 


fate the majority of persons invited are not 
dancers, or only dance at Christmas or on 
a similar occasion. They will take a turn 
now and then out of loyalty and respect, but 
they have passed the age at which dancing 
is a real pleasure or can be kept up for long 
without fatigue. 


A Correction.—I have received the follow- 
ing letter from the Earl of Galloway anent 


a recent paragraph in these coulmns :— 
Though somewhat late in the day I hope that for the 
sake of historical accuracy you will allow me space to 
point out that the statement in your columns of April 23— 
“The Stewarts of Galloway are a younger line of the 
descendants of that Lord High Steward of Scotland from 
whose elder son the royal line of Stuart was derived "—is 
incorrect. My ancestor was the eldest son of that Lord 
High Steward whose younger son married Marjory, the 
daughter of Robert Bruce, and so founded the royal 
house of Stewart, not Stuart, a Frenchified alteration of 
the spelling which originated only with Mary Queen of 
Scots, owing to her affection for everything French, 
including her first husband, the Dauphin, and the absence 
ofa ‘‘w" in the French language. Her son, James VI, 
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of a horseshoe away from the castle, and then 
levelling up the enclosed sloping space to form 
a sunk garden surrounded by the terraces. 
The shape of the garden is that of a horseshoe, 
the base of which, over 4oo ft. long, rests 
against the castle; broad flights of stairs 
lead down from the terraces to the garden. 
In the centre of the broad walk isa fountain 
which was originally brought from Hampton 
Court. The shrubs and flower beds are 
diversified by huge flower pots on pedestals 
and a variety of statuary ; conspicuous at 
the bottom of the stairs are great sculptured 
elephants which were brought from Lucknow. 
The purely artificial nature of the terraces 
may be gathered from the fact that parts of 
them are really the flat roofs of the orangery 
and the royal photographic studio. Alto- 
gether the garden party will in many respects 
be one of the most interesting of all the royal 
festivities in connection with the coronation, 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Langfier 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MR. CHARLES WYNDHAM 


Who is now playing his famous part of John Mildmay in Stil! Waters Run Deep at Wyndham's Theatre 
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MISS ETHEL SYDNEY AS “NANCY STAUNT 


t 
| 


Ellis 


“The Toreador ” is completing its first year of life, for it was produced on June 17, 1901, with Miss Florence Collingbourne as Nancy Staunton. Na 
Miss Madge Vincent, who is now appearing as 42 
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ON” IN “THE TOREADOR.” AT THE GAIETY. 


ancy adopts male attire in otder to appeat as the imaginary husband of her friend, Dora Selby, a ward in Chancery. The part has also been 
a Eton boy in “Three Little Maids” at the Apollo 
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Bassano 


MR. PAUL RUBENS 


The author and composer of Three Little Maids 


M: Paul Rubens, author and composer of 

Three Little Maids, “came down” 
from Oxford at the end of 1897 and entered 
at the Inner Temple with the object of read- 
ing for the Bar. He was unable, however, to 
get rid of the strong affection that he had 
shown at the university for things dramatic, 
and almost immediately, in collaboration with 
a friend, the late Harold Ellis, he wrote a 
three-act comedy, Young Mr. Yard, which 
was eventually produced at the Royalty by 
George and Weedon Grossmith. 


t Oxford he took a great interest in acting. 

He was a member of thé Oxford Uni- 

versity Dramatic Club, was a capable amateur, 

and wrote burlesques which were produced by 
the Cambridge Amateur Dramatic Society. 


[he first musical number that Mr. Rubens 
wrote for the London stage was sung 
by Miss Ellaline Terriss in Zhe Shop Girl, 
and then followed a succession of songs that 
figured as additional numbers in successful 
musical comedies at Daly’s, the Gaiety, and 
the Lyric. At the latter theatre his composi- 
tions had place in Little Miss Nobody and 
L’Amour Mouillé, and one of them, “ Trixie 
of the Town of Upper Tooting,” became very 
popular later when sung by Miss Ada Reeve. 
For Mr. George Edwardes’s productions he 
wrote much, and Zhe Messenger Boy, San 
Toy, The Toreador, Kitty Grey, and A 
Country Girl all owe something of their 
popularity to his additional music and lyrics. 


i at r, Rubens made his first ambitious effort 

with the musical burlesque, Great 
Cesar, which was produced at the Comedy on 
April 29, 1899. He wrote the book in colla- 
boration with*Mr, George Grossmith, jun., and 
in addition was responsible for more than half 
of the musical numbers, the others being by 
his brother, Mr. Walter Rubens. He wrote 
some of the incidental music for Mr. Tree’s 
revival of Twelfth Night. 


ven in his schooldays at Winchester, where 
all outdoor sports and games appealed 
strongly, music and acting also had great fasci- 
nation for him. With experience he made 
sufficient progress in both to draw from Mr. 
George Grossmith, sen.—soon after he came 
to London—earnest advice to become an actor. 
His ambition, however, does not lie in the 
direction of acting. Mr. Rubens would much 
rather write a comedy than make a success, 
however great, by playing a part in one. As 
an amateur he is very well known. He played 
on one occasion at Hull with Miss Muriel 
Wilson and Mr. Tree, and quite recently 
appeared in a private performance of Zhe 
Subtleties of Jealousy with Miss Lena Ash- 
well and Miss Ada Rehan. 


Plays and 


Players. 


M: Rubens has found sufficient incentive 
in writing for the stage to abandon the 


idea of making the law his profession. His 
younger brother, Mr. Walter Rubens, has 


ceased to be a rival since he migrated to the 
Stock Exchange. Of all the numbers that he 


Bassano 


MISS ETHEL SYDNEY in The Toreador 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS MADGE VINCENT 


Now playing in Three Little Matds 
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‘played in front of The Vicar of Bray. 
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MR. ROBERT ROUS 
Who is playing at the Savoy 


has written—and Mr. Paul Rubens always 
writes words as well as music—he prefers two 
that are certainly quite different from each 
other in every way. These are ‘‘ The Mouse 
Trap” and ‘f When the Stars were Young.” 
He isa native of London. In the matter of 
sports his tastes lie far from a city, for he is 
very keen on golf and shooting. 


r. Robert Rous of the Savoy Theatre, 
now appearing nightly as the tailor in 
Merrie England and understudying Mr. 
Walter Passmore’s part of Walter Wilkins, 
was a well-known amateur and a member of 
the Liverpool Opera Society before he be- 
came a professional actor. With the excep- 
tion of two appearances in pantomime, for 
which he was released by his present manage- 
ment, he has remained with D’Oyly Carte 
or his successors since he went on the stage 
as one of the chorus in the touring company 
of The Nautch Girl in 1891. The first 
part that he was given was that of Fraser 
in Quite an Adventure, a one-act piece 
He 
appeared in that for 220 nights in the pro- 
vinces and then was cast for a more important 
character in another attraction, 


s the chief physician in Zhe Rose of 
Persia provincial company he secured 
the approval of his managers, who brought 
him to London, and as Dr. Fiddle in 7%e 
Emerald Isle he took his place as a member 
of the Savoy company. Last Christmas he 
was a prime favourite at Bristol, where he 
gave a very comic rendering of the part of 
the Empéror in the pantomime of A/addin 
with Miss Ada Reeve as Aladdin. 


iss Madge Vincent, the natty little Eton 
boy of the Zhree Little Maids at the 
Apollo, is one of four sisters all of whom have 
at one time or other been on the stage. One 
of her sisters was Miss Ruth Vincent of the 
Savoy, but now known professionally only on 
the concert platform. Miss Madge Vincent 
has also been in the Savoy company ; she 
joined it when she was only thirteen years old 
during the revival of Pzafore, and sang in the 
chorus. Later sle understudied Miss Emmie 
Owen, and remained there for 7he Lucky 
Star, then toured a little, and from the Savoy 
went to Daly’s, where she was one of the 
Mandarin Yen How’s six little wives in Sax 
Toy. From Daly’s, last summer, Mr. 
Edwardes took her to the Gaiety, changing her 
part from that of a wife in the Chinese play to 
one of the bridesmaids in 7he Toreador, and 
when Miss Collingbourne on her marriage 
this year retired from the Gaiety Miss Vincent 
played her part—Nancy Staunton—for seven 
or eight weeks. 
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Miss Edna May in “Three Little Maids” at the Apollo. 


Foulsham & Banfield 


Miss May plays the part of ope of the three daughters of the vicar of Market Mallory. They appear in the second act as waitresses in a smart Bond Street tea shop 
which is got up like a Dutch house 
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Foulsham & Banfield 
MISE VERA EDWARDINE 


In A Country Girl at Daly's 


Previous to changing from 7e Toreador to 
the Zhree Little Maids Miss Vincent 
had some weeks of work such as seldom fall 
upon the shoulders of a Gaiety actress. 
There were the rehearsal calls at the Apollo 
every day, after which she went to the Avenue 
every evening and played the lead in the short 
musical play, 7ze Wicked Uncle, then a quick 
drive to the Gaiety to take her place with the 
pretty bridesmaids. Miss Vincent is evidently 
making a speciality of playing boys’ parts at 
present, for in Zhe Toreador and in The 
Wicked Uncle she * masqueraded prettily 
and daintily as a youth of a dandified type. 


Ms Vera Edwardine of Daly’s Theatre, 

the Mrs. Quinton Raikesin A Country 
Girl, is a young actress new to the stage who 
exhibits qualities that give promise of many 
future successes. It is only eighteen months 
since she joined the company at Daly’s as one 
of the party of English visitors in San Toy. 
That was Miss Edwardine’s first appearance 
in public on a stage, and when Miss Margaret 
Fraser went away to another engagement she 
succeeded her as Rose Tucker. 


Wb Mr. George Edwardes produced 4 

Country Girl on January 18 Miss 
Edwardine appeared in the cast as Lady 
Anchester, and some seven weeks later suc- 
ceeded Miss Beryl Faber for the very much 
more important part of Mrs. Quinton Raikes 
that she is now playing. It is a matter of 
satisfaction rather than regret to her that it is 
not a singing part, for it is her wish and in- 
tention to try and make her way in comedy 
rather than in such stage plays as require the 
aid of music. 


M*: Edwardine has a handsome stage 

presence. She is very tall, just reach- 
ing 5 ft. 8in., and has the pleasant, bright 
expression that youth, good looks, dark hair, 
and blue-grey eyes all serve to enhance. 
She is a niece of Mr. George Edwardes, and 
as Major J. G. Edwardes of Ogbourne is also 
an uncle of hers she knows where to get 
advice whether it be in the matter of 
acting or a horse to carry her on a holiday 
morning, 


MR. R. HENDERSON BLAND 


Ms Elspeth Innes- Ker, who plays the 

part of Joseph, the boy, in Safho at 
the Adelphi, is a little Canadian girl from 
Fredericton, New Brunswick. The amazing 
naturalness with which this child of nine 


Ellis & Walery 


MISS NELL RICHARDSON 
In The Gay Cadets 
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Loulsham & Banfield 


INNES-KER 
As the child in Sapho at the Adelphi 


MISS ELSPETH 


years invests the part that she playsis delightful, 
and it must come as a surprise to most people 
to learn that this is her first public appearance 
on a stage. With the exception of her mother, 
who got her first engagement so recently as 
last September, none of the little girl’s rela- 
tives had ever been connected with the 
acting profession. For the stage her mother 
gave her own maiden name to the child, who 
bids fair to make it one of the best known 
amongst the clever child actresses of to-day. 
Miss Innes-Ker is a very merry little girl with 
hazel eyes and a bright face surmounted by 
a mass of brown hair that almost resents 
carrying the red tam-o-shanter which she 
wears when going down to the theatre. Her 
performance in Safho is well worth seeing 
for itself alone. 


M« R. Henderson Bland was first engaged 

by Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree to “ walk 
on” in Zhe Silver Key at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, July, 1897. He remained with 
Mr. Tree two years, walking on, understudy- 
ing, and playing the smallest parts. Later 
Mr. Bland joined Mr. Ben Greet’s 7hree 
Musketeers company and played Athos and 
Louis XIII. for several months on tour. 
Succeeding that he obtained a small part and 
understudy at Drury Lane and a subsequent 
engagement by Mrs. Bandmann-Palmer, 
August, 1900, to play Bassanio, Macduff, 
Laertes, Joseph Surface, Ernest Vane, Sir 
Francis Levison, Rudolph in Leah, Matthew 
Groat in Jane Shore, and Sir Edward Mor- 
timer in JZary Queen of Scots. These parts 
Mr. Bland played for two years until he 
was released by Mrs. Bandmann-Palmer a 
few weeks ago owing to a severe attack of 
influenza. Mr. Bland contemplates going to 
America. 


” 


iss Mabel Lait, who is at present touring 
in Florodora and has been regularly 
playing Dolores during Miss Augarde’s illness, 
attains her majority in May. She received 
her musical education from Mr. Klein at the 
Guildhall and Mr. Richard Temple. She is 
an accomplished musician, playing the piano, 
banjo, and mandoline, and is alsq yery clever 
with the brush, 
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Madame Rejane at the Imperial Theatre. 


W. & D. Downey 


The great French actress opened at the Imperial Theatre with Zaza on Monday. Mrs. Lewis Waller produced the English version of the play at the 
Royalty Theatre on Saturday 
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MR. HERBERT BEDFORD 


The husband of Liza Lehmann 


The 
Josef Hofmann. 


Return of 


fter an absence of eight years Josef Hof- 
mann has returned and gave the first of 
four concerts in the Queen’s Hall on Monday 


afternoon. No lovers of music who heard 
him at the time will have forgotten the little 
boy who paid his first visit to England in 
1887. The astonishment caused by this 
wonderful child was so great that it attracted 
large crowds, and hundreds were turned 
away from his recitals at St. James’s Hall. 


Bees Hofmann was born at Cracow in 
Poland on January 20, 1876, and now at 
the age of twenty-five he is one of the masters 
of the pianoforte. His father, Casimir, was 
then conductor of the opera at Warsaw, and 
the child practically grew up at the piano. At 
five he appeared for charity at a concert, 
while at sx years of age he played at one 
of the concerts of the Warsaw Musical 
Society. Atseven he made an appearance in 
the city theatre in a concert, playing the 
C minor concerto of Beethoven and other 
remarkab!e selections. 
he boy’s first great ¢ouvnée as a wonder- 
child began in 1886 at the age of 
ten, when he made his triumphant progress 
through Germany, Sweden, and Norway ; he 
also made a special contrivance adjusted to 
pianos, and his work was everywhere hailed as 
a reduplication of Mozart’s success which caused 
such wonderment in the early days. In 1887 
Hofmann paid his first visit to England. It 
was then that Madame Modjeska first heard 
her little countryman, and she arranged for 
his tour in the States, where the same sensa- 
tional success was repeated. This went on 
for some little time until the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children decided that 
the prodigy was too young to undergo the 
strain imposed upon him, An American 
presented young Hofmann with £10,000, the 
capital to be held for him in trust and the 
income to be devoted to his studies. 


@r his return to Russia in 1888 he played 

for Rubinstein, who immediately under- 
took the instruction of young Hofmann. Just 
before Rubinstein died he proclaimed young 
Hofmann his successor, and introduced him 
to a number of Russian cities. No pianist 
has such a following in Russia as Josef 
Hofmann; the mere announcement of his 
name fills the halls. His recent tour in the 
United States has been enormously succcssful, 


HERR ERNST VON POSSART 
Who appears at the Queen's Hall on Saturday 


HERR JOSEF HOFMANN 


JOSEF HOFMANN AS A CHILD 
With his father and mother 
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HERR RICHARD STRAUSS 


Who appears at the Queen's Hall on Saturday 


A Literary Musical 


Festival. 


AN novel musical literary festival is being 
held at the Queen’s Hall by Herr Ernst 
von Possart and Herr Strauss :— 


May 31— Byron's Manfred to Schumann's music. 
June 2—Tennyson's Enoch Arden to Strauss's music. 
June 4—Heine’s poems. June 6—Goethe and Schiller. 


| Bye von Possart is Germany’s greatest 

~ elocutionist and a very clever actor. Of 
late years, however, since his appointment as 
intendant, or director-in-chief, of the Royal 
Bavarian Theatre, his great qualifications as 
a stage manager have come into more general 
recognition, The wonderful new Wagner 
Theatre at Munich, which was opened so suc- 
cessfully last year, owes a great deal to his 
efforts. He was born in Berlin in 1841, and 
in 1861 scored an immediate success on his 
début at the Court Theatre there. In 1864 he 
went to Munich as first tragedian, and after 
nine years’ work was made general manager 
of the Court Theatre with the title of professor. 
This was succeeded in 1895 by the title of 
intendant. His chief 7é/es as an actor were 
Manfred, Shylock, Richard III., and King John. 
He is an honorary member of mest of the 
scient fic institutions of Germany and _ has 
decorations from nearly every European court. 


ichard Strauss, who of modern composers 
since Wagner holds the chief place as 
a master of orchestration, was born in Munich 
in 1864. His father was the finest horn player 
in Europe, and a great artist and teacher. His 
mother was a Miss Pscl.orr, a daughter of the 
famous brewer. He began to learn the piano 
at the tender age of four, and after his serious 
studics gave early proof of his talcnts as a 
composer. He appeared several times as a 
pianist with von Biilow, and his fame as a 
conductor is well known to all who have made 
the Bayreuth pilgrimage, where on scveral 
occasions he has directed the festival perform- 
ances. The accompaniment to Lnoch Arden 
which Herr Strauss is playing at the festival 
was written specially for Ernst von Possart. 
One of the few litcrary musical efforts we 
have had in this country is Miss Liza 
Lehmann’s Persian Garden and Daisy Chain. 
Miss Lehmann’s husband, Mr. Herbert Bed- 
ford, has composed a setting called “ Summer 
Dawn” of some singularly beautiful lines by 
William Morris, He has finished a love 
duet for Mr. Kennerley Rumford and Miss 
Clara Butt founded upon ascene in the second 
act of Romeo and Juliet. 
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“Holly Tree Inn” as played at Terry’s Theatre. 


hese pictures illustrate Mrs. Oscar 
Beringer’s adaptation of //olly Tree 

JInn, in which Harry Walmer (Master Cyril 
Smith) elopes with a little girl (Miss Ella Q. 
May) and lands at “Holly Tree” Inn, kept 
by Cobb (Mr. W. H. Denny) and his wife 
(Miss Kate Mills), who is shown in the first 
picture putting their new maid, Betty (Miss 
Gracie Leigh), through her facings. Master 
Smith also appears as a schoolboy in J/y 
Pretty Maid, which follows Holly Tree Inn, 
while Miss May trips round the corner to the 
Savoy, where she appears as a page to Queen 
Elizabeth. The small pictures illustrate 
Master Smith and Miss May in their parts in 
Holly Tree Inn, which is a pretty curtain- 
raiser. Miss Gracie Leigh is the wife of 
Mr. Lionel Mackinder of the Gaiety. Unlike 
most young ladies from musical comedy she 


has a real sense of acting. 
M r. Terry is going to revive some of his 
old successes next month, which leads 
one to ask, almost with wonder, why some 
of Mr. Pinero’s early farces, such as Zhe 
Magistrate and The Amazons, are not 
revived. Surely the public is not dying to 
see “new and original” plays simply because 
they happen to be new when so many of 
them are also second and third raters. Why, 
for instance, did Mr. Hawtrey put on Zhe 
President, which was to run only a week or 
two, when he could have revived a little 
masterpiece like Lord and Lady Algy ? | 
cannot answer the. why. It is part of the 
mysterious system of theatrical economics 
which only one manager out of a dozen is 
able to grasp. 


Bassano 
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Mr. Terry in “My Pretty Maid” at Terry’s Theatre. 


Bassano 
MR. TERRY AS THE BENEVOLENT DOMINIE, MR. FANSHAWE MR. TERRY TRYING TO FENCE 
Mr. Fanshawe is asked by one of his assistants, Mr. Bull (who wants to marry The dominie becomes very hard up and has to dispense with the gymnastic 
the dominie’s daughter), to cane a little boy. ,The old gentleman, however, instructor (admirably played by Mr. Hubert Willis), He wishes to 
practically advises the boy to put a copy book inside his jacket teach the boys himself, and the instructor is here seen 
so as to reduce the force of the punishment teaching him the art of fencing 


Bassano Bassan 
MISS SYBIL CARLISLE AND MR. HALLARD MR. FRED KERR AND MISS SYBIL CARLISLE 
Miss Carlisle plays the part of the dominie’s daughter, Violet Fanshawe. Mr. Mr. Kerr plays the part of the Earl of Beccles, the friend of Jack Barclay 
Hallard figures as the rich pupil who comes to her father's school to (Mr. Hallard), and he practically brings about the engagement, routing 
be coached in the recess, and falls in love with her the disagreeable Mr. Bull (who reminds one of Krux in School) 
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HOW ANIMALS PUT ON SUMMER CLOTHING 


I t seems almost a pity that it did not occur 

to Herr Teufelsdréckh, when he enriched 
the empire of thought by his famous Philo- 
sophy of Clothes, to add a few remarks on 
the summer garb of animals; for in the 
reasons which lead so many furred and 
feathered creatures to change their attire 
once at least in every year the learned pro- 
fessor might have found ample material for 
deep musing. 

Many of these animals, of course, merely 
moult, throwing off the old coat for no other 
purpose than to put on a new one. In some 
cases they do it by degrees, as everyone 
knows who has enjoyed a ride in a. dogcart 
behind a white pony. In others the change 
is more rapid. Witness the present tattered 
condition of the bisons in the Zoo, and the 
annual peeling of sheep which are never 
shorn. But no matter how long the toilet 
may last in such cases, the fashion never 
varies. The dress allowance which nature 
prevides runs only to one new suit in every 
twelvemonth, and—as with Lord Brougham’s 
trousers—the material, pattern, thickness, and 
cut are always the same. 

Other creatures dress in accordance with 
their age. They seem to hold very strongly 
that costumes suited to juveniles are out of 
place in the case of adults. So lion cubs are 
brindled like tabby cats, and cygnets are 
clothed in smoky-grey instead of in white. 
Ce‘tain sea birds are even more particular, 
for their young are called upon to wear four 
successive changes of raiment, equally different 
from one another and from the plumage 
which denotes maturity. This last plan 
must be a great convenience to parents who 
find it difficult to remember the ages of their 
offspring. They have only to glance at the 
feathers of the little ones in order to know. 

Far more frequently, however, the summer 
change of costume depends upon climate. 
The thick wraps of winter have to give way 
to something cooler and lighter; so the 
ermine, towards the middle of spring, is 
metamorphosed into a stoat, and remains a 
stoat till the latter part of the autumn. It is 
hard to realise that the costly fur which 
marks the judicial dignity, which peers of 
high degree are proud to wear, and which 
even the King himself will don on his Coro- 
nation Day, has been stripped from an animal 
included by every gamekeeper in his list of 
“vermin.” Yet such is in very truth the 
case. Theseverity of our English winters is 
seldom sufficient to bring about the change. 
Stoats with us are stoats throughout the 
year. But in more northern countries, where 
the temperature for months together is a 
minus quantity, they become yellow in autumn 
and _ perfectly white a few weeks later, the 
muzzle and the tip of. the tail alone excepted, 
while in spring and early summer they pass 
again through yellow back into reddish-brown. 

Arctic foxes follow their example—partly, 
perhaps, for the sake of warmth, dark clothes 
being better conductors of heat than light 
ones of the same thickness and quality. In 
winter they are white as the driven snow 


By the Rev. Theodore Wood. 


itself, but in summer they become grey, 
or brown, or smoky blue, according to their 
individual idiosyncrasies. Nansen tells us in 
his farthest North that the arctic foxes 
were at times the very plague of his life, not 
only invading his camp by night and carrying 
off every particle of food which they could find 
but repeatedly stealing his thermometers. The 
reason for this larcenous behaviour baffled the 
great explorer altogether ; he could not under- 
stand what foxes could possibly want with 
scientific instruments. But their annual 
change of attire may explain it. No doubt 
the animals in question are keenly interested 
in the variations of temperature, and anxious 
above all things to know when it is time to 
think about putting on their summer cloth- 
ing; and, of course, a thermometer would 
serve as a guide. 

Among the birds the most notable change 
of plumage for climatic reasons is that of the 
ptarmigan. No one looking for the first time 
upon a ptarmigan in its summer costume, side 
by side with another in its winter dress, would 
dream that the two birds were identical. One 
is ashy-grey, mottled and marbled with chest- 
nut and black, the other is perfectly white. 
The reason is that ptarmigan in summer-time 
have to crouch among rocks which are covered 
with mosses and lichens, while in winter they 
sit upon snow; and nature dresses them to 
suit their surroundings. The resemblance in 
each case isexact. You might stare straight 
at a ptarmigan in summer from a dozen yards 
away and be utterly unable to distinguish it 
from the rocks, while in winter you would be 
equally unable to discern it upon the snow. 
And at the same time the bird has the satis- 
faction of being clothed in accordance with 
the thermometer. 

The black-headed gull, too, is black-headed 
only insummer. All through the rest of the 
year its head. and neck are as white as the 
rest of its body. The change takes place just 
about the time when the birds desert the sea- 
shore for the great inland marshes in which they 
breed ; and the odd thing is that no sort of 
moult is involved. The feathers slowly darken 
till they become almost black, and black they 
remain till the summer is over; then the dark 
hue gradually fades and in about a fortnight’s 
time the birds are entirely white once more. 

But a far more common reason for the 
summer change of clothing is the desire to 
look well in the eyes of the opposite sex. This 
desire is practically restricted to the males, 
who monopolise all beauty of colour and form, 
and whose great idea of winning the affections 
of their soberly tinted mates is to strut in brave 
array before them. ‘The palm in this respect 
is borne away by the ruff. During the autumn, 
the winter, and the first two or three weeks of 
spring this bird is one of the most insignificant 
of the feathered race. But no sooner does its 
fancy lightly turn to thoughts of love than it 
dons a special costume in which to go a-court- 
ing. Its bill becomes orange-yellow instead 
of brown; the whole of its plumage seems 
to brighten. A tuft of long feathers grows on 
either side of the neck, and the throat is 
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swathed in a mass of dense plumes, which 
are always gay of hue but are differently 
coloured in every individual. Then the bird 
parades slowly up and down before the parti- 
cular lady on whom his affections are set. 
Other gallants, equally desirous to please, do 
the same, and the natural result is a row. Day 
after day ruffs meet by dozens to fight, while 
the reeves look calmly on. Plumes are torn 
and feathers fly, till half the combatants, per- 
haps, own themselves worsted. Then the 
gentle beings for whose sweet sake the battle 
has been waged bestow themselves upon 
the conquerors, and ruff and reeve go hap- 
pily off together to enter upon the joys of 
matrimony. 

Mallards adopt similar tactics — bar the 
fighting—when they feel the pangs of the 
tender passion coming on, but can scarcely be 
said to play fairly ; for no sooner has their 
gaiety of plumage had the desired effect and 
won for them partners of their joys and 
sorrows than they throw off their brilliant 
garb and appear in the sombre plumage of 
their mates. One cannot but feel sorry for the 
ducks, who choose their suitors purely for their 
good looks, only to find immediately that their 
beauty is not even skin deep. 

Newts, too, have a special garb for their 
seasons of courtship, the lower part of the body 
becoming rich. orange-red, while a_ beautiful 
wavy crest develops upon the back from the 
neck to the base of the tail. But most gorgeous 
of all in its summer array is the masculine 
stickleback, which any inexperienced observer 
might mistake for an unusually handsome 
gold-fish. The plain little silvery-grey fish is 
absolutely transformed when it first feels the 
dawning of love. The upper part of its body 
is clothed in brilliant blue and the lower part 
in richest crimson, while the pale yellow-drab 
of the head is relieved by eyes of verditer 
green. But as male sticklebacks are all 
equally handsome they cannot depend upon 
their outward charms alone to find favour in 
the eyes of the ladies, while as they each want 
half-a-dozen wives at least there are not 
nearly enough to go round. So they are 
compelled to fight, and that both fiercely and 
frequently, if they desire to win their brides. 
The little fishes raise their spines and dash at 
one another with the utmost fury. Each tries 
to swim beneath his antagonist and rip his 
body open from end to end. Sometimes these 
combats end in the death of one or both of 
the warriors. Sometimes one of the two 
accepts defeat and lives to fight again. But 
in that case he is a marked stickleback—in 
more senses than one—for the rest of the 
season. No sooner is he defeated than his 
bright colours fade away, and he is doomed to 
go brideless till at least the following spring. 
This preys upon his spirits, and generally he 
hides away in some secluded nook where no 
one can see his shame. His conqueror, on the 
other hand, glows even more radiantly than 
before, as though he had taken the hues of his 
vanquished foe and added them to his own— 
and as far as the gentler sex is concerned he 
is absolutely irresistible. 
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The New President of the M.C.C.— 
The election of Mr. A. G. Steel, K.C., to 
the presidency of the Marylebone Club is 
peculiarly appropriate in a year when the 
Australians are with us, as many of his most 
notable performances were achieved against 
them. He has three times scored a century 
against the Australians, viz., 135 not out for 
Hon. Ivo Bligh’s eleven v. Australia at 
Sydney in February, 1883 ; 134 for M.C.C. v. 
Australians at Lord’s in May, 1884; and 
148 for England v. Australia at Lord’s in the 
same season. George Giffen describes this last 
innings of Mr. Steel’s as the finest ever played 
in the whole series of test matches. Mr. Steel 
was educated at Marlborough and Cambridge, 
captaining the Light Blue eleven in 1881, in 
which year Oxford, having lost in 1878, 1879, 
and 1880, chiefly owing to Mr. Steel’s fine 
bowling won by 135 runs. Mr. A, H. Evans 
was the Oxford captain, and his fast bowling 
contributed very materially to the victory of 
his side. Mr. W. H. Patterson played a 
beautiful innings of 107, carrying his bat 
through the innings, and Mr. C. F. H. Leslie 
scored 7o. For the first and only time 
in the Varsity match Mr. Steel’s bowling was 
collared. 


A Wonderful Schoolboy.—In 1878, the 
year after leaving school, Mr. Steel took 164 
wickets in first-class cricket for nine runs 
apiece, and for the next four years he was 
one of the great bowlers in the country. After 
the season of 1884 he appeared only at rare 
intervals in first-class cricket, but he was one 
~ of those men who could apparently go straight 
into county cricket and play a big innings 
without any practice. As an instance of this 
Lancashire v. Surrey at Manchester in June, 
1887, may be mentioned. It was Mr. Steel’s 
solitary appearance in good cricket that 
season, yet he scored 32 and 105 against 
George Lohmann, Bowley, and Beaumont, 
who were then at their best. This was the 
game in which Mr. W. W. Read made a 
magnificent 247. Mr. Steel captained Eng- 
land on several occasions, and his ability as 
a leader was almost on a par with his skill as 
a batsman and bowler. At his best Mr. Steel 
had only one superior—the incomparable 
“W. G.” No cricketer ever has equalled or 
for that matter ever will quite equal him. 


Hawkins 
Gregor MacGregor, captain of Middlesex 
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At the moment there are several important 
matters before the M.C.C., and the presence 
of a man of Mr. Steel’s personality and sound 
practical knowledge at the head of affairs is a 
guarantee that the true interests of the game 
will be in safe keeping. 


Hawkins 
THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE M.C.C. 
Mr. A. G. Steel, K.C. 


The Selectors of the England Elevens 
for the ‘‘Test Matches.”—Lord Hawke, 
Mr. H. W. Bainbridge, and Mr. G. MacGregor 
have been nominated as the three selectors 
of the England teams, and a better choice 


Hawkins 
Lord Hawke, captain of Yorkshire 
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could scarcely have been made. Lord Hawke, 
as everyone knows, is captain of the famous 
Yorkshire eleven, and besides being an able 
captain is an unrivalled manager of cricket 
teams and cricket matters generally. Loid 
Hawke was one of the selection committee 
when the Australians were here last. Mr. H. 
W. Bainbridge, who like Lord Hawke was on 
the selection committee three years ago, is 
the Warwickshire captain, and has the reputa- 
tion of being an exceedingly sound judge of 
cricket. Dr. W. G. Grace was one of the 
committee in 1899, but his place is now taken 
by Mr. G. MacGregor, the famous wicket- 
keeper and Middlesex captain, and one of the 
best judges of the game who ever lived. 
Mr. MacGregor has played on innumerable 
occasions for England, and last July captained 
the Gentlemen’s team at Lord’s. He went 
out to Australia ten years ago with Lord 
Sheffield’s eleven, and his experience of first- 
class cricket extends over a period of some 
fourteen years. The selection committee have 
the power to co-opt two of the first men who 
are chosen to play, and on this occasion they 
will probably be A. C. MacLaren and C. B. 
Fry or F. S. Jackson, possibly both the last- 
named. Cricketers may rest confident that 
the selection of the elevens for the various 
test matches is in good hands. 


Who will Captain England?—In my 
humble opinion there is but one man, viz., 
A. C. MacLaren, and though I am writing 
some days before the names of the team are 
made public I have little fear that I shall be 
wrong. On the testimony of the Australians 
themselves Mr. MacLaren is the finest captain 
they have ever come across—and the Aus- 
tralians know something about the art of 
captaincy. No man “spots”—if I may use 
the expression—the strong and weak strokes 
of a batsman quicker than he does. Besides, 
he is so familiar with the styles and peculiari- 
ties of the invaders that he must of necessity 
be superior as a captain to a man who has 
not seen the Australians as often as Mr. 
MacLaren has. Some of the critics in Aus- 
tralia—while admitting that Mr. MacLaren 
was unbeaten as a leader—were of the opinion 
that he was inclined to work individual bowlers 
too hard, but when one remembers what 
marvellous results he achieved with a not by 
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‘any means strong bowling side one cannot 
but conclude that Mr. MacLaren knew what 
‘he was about. Everyone who takes any 
interest in cricket knows that Mr. MacLaren 
is one of the greatest batsmen in the world, 
while there is not a finer fielder living. In 
‘the selection of the teams we can rely im- 
plicitly on Lord Hawke, Mr. Bainbridge, and 
Mr. MacGregor ; on the actual field of battle 
{ ask for no better general than Mr. A. C, 
MacLaren. 


An Apology to Mr. C. B. Fry.—In our 
‘issue of May 14 occurred a printer’s error for 
which I feel | owe a word of apology to Mr. 
*C. B. Fry. In the cricket notes of that week 
this sentence appeared “ This was his solitary 
-appearance for Surrey and no doubt he would 
have played again had he been asked. As 
Mr. Fry himself says in The Book of Cricket, 
“Since that match ten years have passed 
-away and Mr. Fry is now one of the great 
batsmen of the world.’” The printer’s error 
Jay in the fact that he omitted to put a full- 
-stop after the words “Book of Cricket,” anda 
comma after “asked.” 
The sentence should 
therefore have run : “‘ No 
‘doubt he would have 
played again had he 
been asked, as Mr. Fry 
himself says in Zhe 
Book of Cricket.” Mr. 
Fry, of course, never said 
-of himself that he was 
-one of the great batsmen 
of the world. It was 
the writer of the notes 
-who made that criticism. 


I hope Mr. Fry will 
forgive me for the 
anistake. 


The Weather and 
Cricket.—The man who 
talks or writes about the 
‘weather is usually pro- 
nounced a bore, but at 
the risk of a_ similar 
accusation I cannot 
refrain from making a 
few meteorological obser- 
vations. The shivering 
fiedsman is becoming 
quite accustomed to sleet, 
-and when that energetic 
individual who goes 
about adding up 
the number of missed 
catches publishes _ his 
Statistics at the end of 
the season he will, I 
hope, remember that 
during the month of 
May there were, to say 
the least of it, extenu- 


TWO OF THE BEST-KNOWN CRICKETERS 


ating circumstances. Even the most accom- 
plished fieldsmen cannot be expected to hold 
catches when their fingers are frozen with 
cold, 


L. O. S. PO!IDEVIN 


An Australian cricketer who is now playing for 
the London County team 


B. J. T. Bosanquet and P. F. Warner 


IN THE MIDDLESEX 


PRE TALLER 


Cricketers’ Caps.—Many of the best 
cricketers in England are extraordinarily 
superstitious in regard to the cap they wear. 
A large number of men believe implicitly that 
they can only make runs in one particular 
cap, while | knew a man who made a hundred 
in the ’Varsity match not so many years ago 
who had a firm belief that one pair of trousers 
were lucky and all the rest unlucky. Many 
men like C. B. Fry and S. M. J. Woods 
often play bareheaded, but L. C. H. Palairet 
likes his harlequin cap and Robert Abcl 
usually wears a very faded Surrey cap, so 
faded that he must have had it for at 
least ten seasons. Albert Trott in hot 
weather wears a characteristic sun hat, and 
he has, too, a blazer which can be scen~ 
a mile off. It is the blazer of the Pretoria 
Cricket Club, to which at one time Trott 
was coach. Mr. F. S. Jackson sometimes 
wears three or four different caps in the 
course of a day’s cricket. He will don an 
I Zingari cap before lunch, a light blue cap 
after lunch, and later in the afternoon will ¢o 
in to bat in a Yorkshire cap. Mr. Jackson 
likewise possesses some 
very beautiful Panama 
hats. Batting, bowling, 
or fielding, the famous 
Yorkshire amateur is 
always neat, and looks 
as he surely is every 
inch a great cricketer. 

An Anglo-Australian. 
—If a poll of the 
Australian cricket public 
could have determi ed 
the personnel of the 
eleventh Australian team 
it is quite on the cards 
that L. O. S, Poidevin 
would have been repre- 
senting Australia here 
this summer instead of 
being a mere onlooker. 
He had scored heavily 
and _ consistently in 
minor matches for New 
South Wales before he 
got a chance in first- 
class cricket. This was 
in January of last year, 
and he seized the occa- 
sion with a fine second 
innings of 140 not out, 
one of the five hundreds 
made in New South 
Wales’s record score of 
g18 against South Aus- 
tralia. For the present 
W.G. has secured him 
for the London County 
C.C., and he should be 
a useful addition to the 
Crystal Palace team. 
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- THE SQUIRE’S INNINGS - - 


A Story of a Widow and a Cricket Match. 


I. 
“ T et there be cricket,” said the squire. 
“A match—a great match and -a 
glorious.” His- eyes sparkled across the 
dinner table at Mrs. Craven-Grey, and Captain 
Barreton rose up from where he sat with a 
little shout. Dash Khan Asterisk looked at 
the captain, and his white teeth gleamed as 
he smiled. He was a young Indian, mar- 
vellous with the bat, and with the ball 
miraculous. He was a prince in his own 
place, and I call him Dash Khan Asterisk 
because I cannot remember what his. right 
name was, and could not spell it if I did. 
Captain Barreton was the same man who 
struck cold fear into eleven Surrey hearts last 
year. Everybody else, except Mrs. Craven- 

Grey, were nonentities. 

Mrs. Craven-Grey was a widow, and an 
exceptionally beautiful one. She had married 
unfortunately. Her husband had ached with 
an overpowering curiosity to ascertain the 
precise and utmost amount of brandy—with a 
leetle soda—a man can consume: before 
finding it necessary to his health to entirely 
abstain. His zeal—and thirst—had on a 
memorable occasion, however, taken a meta- 
phorical bit into its metaphorical mouth, and 
so he died. And Mrs. Craven-Grey had 
found herself left rather badly off. She had, 
nevertheless, so far kept her head above a 
Saragossa-like sea of debts as to receive, 
among others, an invitation to the Squire of 
Landford’s big house-warming. She was a 
most beautiful woman, I repeat. Her hair 
was a dark golden-bronze-copper, and had 
been known to make foolish men angry with 
their wives because their hair was black, 
white, black and white, or any coloured hair 
but golden-bronze-copper. Thomson, when 
he wrote in that burning Arab poem of his 
of a women whose eyes were “lairs of an 
intense and slow regard,” must have dreamed 
of Mrs. Craven-Grey’s eyes. In brief, she 
was—for the third time—beautiful. 

The squire was Richard Hart Graeme ; 
at Kimberley; where he had made his money, 
they called him “ Dan’l.” He was rich, very 
rich ; middle-aged—forty, for accuracy’s sake ; 
and ‘‘a fine figure of a man” the villagers 
said. He had bought the old estate, prac- 
tically reconstructed it, and wanted to marry 
and settle down. Now he was a shy ‘man, 
though handsome, and loved Mrs. Craven- 
Grey, but he was very much afraid of telling 
her.. Nobody except this eagle-eyed author 
knew whom that lady loved. 

‘Let there be cricket,” decreed the squire, 
who was Richard Hart Graeme, who was 
Dan’l, and the captain and Kash Dan 
Kasterick—that name !—made arrangements 
straight away. They wrote and booked a 
gamez with-a strong—the squire wanted a 
“very strong ”—team ; made up a good half- 
dozen from the house party; procured two 
mighty men-o’-the-willow fromthe nearest 
garrison town ; included the squire—“ for the 
look o’ the thing,” explained the captain, 
which was exceedingly kind of him; and 
made up the team with the two village 


“cracks.” © They practised at the nets 
incessantly, and the squire looked on good- 
humouredly in the intervals ~of long but 
embarrassing, talks with the woman he loved. 
He was a shy man, but wary. 

On the night immediately before the match 
the rival team, *‘‘ The Skeletons,” arrived in 
time for dinner, and after that function every- 
body became glad and gloriously excited. Kan 
Dasher Krish said that he was. going to make 
not less than two centuries off his own bat and 
also to take a fair half of the wickets. The 
captain spoke in like manner, as did all the 
rest—except the squire, who was a shy man. 
“The Skeletons” would have shivered had 
they not been so happy. One man—he 
was an American—threatened to challenge 
the combined teams and, moreover, to beat 
them. 

Later in the evening Captain Barreton 
came to Mrs. Craven-Grey in the conservatory 
and was very sincere. He had loved her a 
long time, he said, and was very humble, and 
wanted her to marry him. He looked so 
handsome and so perfect a gentleman, and 
was obviously so much in love that—her heart 
was weary for someone who should love her 
very greatly—she almost consented. Then an 
inspiration came to her, and she said that she 
had already received two proposals that even- 
ing, and had answered neither definitely. 
Now, as they were all playing in the match 
to-morrow, she said that she would marry the 
one who scored most. ‘The captain pulled 
himself together and quietly asked his rivals’ 
names. A Mr. Sampson was one—he does 
not enter the story to any extent because on 
the next day he made two “ducks” with 
astonishing ease, after which performance he 
stole a bottle of champagne, a box of cigars, 
and went and sat under a haystack afar off 
and sulked—and Daster Kan Kash was the 
other. Then the captain kissed her hand, 
thanked her and went to bed, wondering why 
she was crying. 

Just as she was leaving the conservatory a 
man came to her, blushing through his sun- 
burn, and presently his voice changed from a 
falter to a deep suppressed roar as he told her 
how he loved her. She lay in his arms, white 
and crying. 

“Oh, why did you not tell me before, my 
dear, my dear? I have waited—and waited— 
and waited—until I thought you did not 
care!” she said, and he trembled for very joy. 

“T was afraid!” he gulped and kissed 
her. Then she told him of the others, and 
how: she had given her word to marry the 
highest scorer. The squire’s teeth set. But 
when, womanlike, she cast anxiously about for 
a diplomatic, but kindly, evasion he ofened 
his mouth. 

‘““No, sweetheart,” he said. “Let us wait 
until the match is over. I know a little about 
cricket, myself.” That was all he said, being 
a shy man himself. But the widow could not 
sleep that night. 

II. 

Those in the little pavilion wondered why 

Mrs. Craven-Grey was so pale. So she told 
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them that she had a headache and watched 
the game in grim silence. 

The squire’s team batted first and the 
captain had just been caught for a clever 84. 
Kansh Rer Disk had only managed 17. Then 
out strode the squire—a magnificent and 
honest-looking Englishman in his flannels— 
and took centre. In her corner the widow 
trembled ever so slightly. ‘Play!” It 
sounded very faint and far off, and she stared 
with all her eyes at the tall, easy figure at the 
wickets. A man ran forward with a swift 
whirling arm, and then-—she never knew 
quite how it happened—and then the squire’s. 
middle stump lay down on the grass in a 
hurry. Somebody shouted, and she saw him 
waiking back to her through a sort of mist. 

“Oh !” she whispered with a quick intake 
of her breath, and was considering whether 
she had not better go away and cry elsewhere 
when a hand touched her gently on the 
shoulder, and a voice—a calm, easy, confident 
voice—said in her ear, ‘Cheer up, little 
woman ! I have another chance yet.” But 
even that could nut lessen her intense anxiety. 
She stayed on ina kind of dream. Figures. 
walked to and from the pitch—little, me- 
chanical figures—and she wondered whether 
his other chance would come at all. 

At last the innings came to an end and 
people shouted for a long time. Then after 
many years as it seemed two ‘Skeletons ” 
went to the wickets and began to hit the ball 
all over the place. Useless was it for Keris 
Kak Derash to send down his streak-lightning 
deliveries ; of no avail were the captain’s 
luscious and tempting curly lobs, and the 
wides that the village “ cracks” bowled served 
no purpose but that of increasing the score 
and the brazen confidence of those two 
“Skeletons.” The sun had long turned, and 
Mrs. Craven-Grey had lost all hope when the 
squire took the ball. She saw him wave his 
arms at the fielders, who moved according to 
his command ; she saw the quick look he gave 
towards the pavilion, and then she saw for 
once in her life a man shatter a cricket stump 
with his first ball. Those “Skeletons” went 
in and came out in one glorious procession. 
“Dan’l” took them as they came and broke 
their hearts and damaged their averages ; 
with a cricket ball made he them unhappy, 
and with one accord they proclaimed that his 
eyes were blessed. But she looked nervously 
at the dropping sun. Her hopes were rising, 
but would he, oh, would he have time? Her 
heart began to race. The “ Skeletons’ ” 
innings closed and it was found that they had 
just saved the follow-on. 

Again she heard that confident voice as 
watched Krash Dan Kisk accompany 
to the wickets on their 
She became wildly and 


she 
Captain Barreton 
second venture. 
suddenly impatient. 

“Go on, oh go on! What on earth are 
they waiting for?” she said,and “ Steady 
does it, little woman! Don’t be frightened,” 
whispered a tall man at her side. “ Steady 
does it, and I’m going to win you fairly. 
There they go!” 
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ARTISTS IN THEIR STUDIOS 
Mr. John MacWhirter, R.A., in St. John’s Wood. 
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Photographed by Mr. Hodsoll and copyrighted by “ The Tatler" 
Mr. John MacWhirter is a Scots landscape painter who has, as Dr. Johnson would boast, found his finest prospects in the road that leads to Engiand. 
He has lived for many years in Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood. For his art, however, he returns to his native land, and his ‘Lord of the Glen,” ‘‘ Loch 
Coruisk, Isle of Skye,” ‘‘The Track of the Hurricane,” and many other beautiful pictures of Scots scenery are known to every regular visitor to the Royal 
Academy. Mr. MacWhirter has published a book on ‘‘Landscape Painting in Water Colours.” His wife is a daughter of Professor Menzies. He became 
a Royal Academician in 1894 
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Krisk Der Khansh took the first over, and 
in the first over the “* Skeleton ” slip took him — 
a thin glance which landed the ball right into 
his gaping hands. She saw him bow to 
her as he passed into the pavilion, but 
could not spare time to think about him 
since another figure was stalking to the 
pitch—the squire. There was one ball of 
the opening over left, and she strained 
her eyes and held her breath as he stood 
up to it. Her hands were like leaves in 
a breeze and her throat was hot. 

Then she saw that fatal stump fly 
again. She buried her face in her hands 
and prepared to sob her life away. She 
could not look toward the pitch. It was 
all over now—she had lost him, and, 
God ! how it hurt ! 

But a cry drifted across that field—a 
cry which picked her up and lifted her 
head. “No ball!” 

“ What?” she almost screamed to one 
at her side. It was Kash Kran Dher, 
and he smiled a little. 

“A no ball. Heis not yet out!” It 
was true—true !—for she saw him walking 
back to the pitch. And he waved his hand 
airily in the direction of the pavilion. Then 


her anxiety suddenly fell away from her. It 
was all right now. Something told her he 
would win her. It was a certainty. And so it 


FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS ONLY 


A Monthly Prize of £5 for the best Photograph 


Until further notice “‘ The Tatler” is offering 
a prize of £5 every month for the most 
interesting amateur photograph, Photographs 
(snapshots or time-exposures) may deal with 
any subject—sporting, social, theatrical, or 


eccentric. INo photograph will be returned and 


the Editor reserves the right of publishing any 
photographs received, but for every photograph 
published payment will be made. The photo- 
gtaphs should be carefully packed and ad- 
dressed to the Kodak Editor, “ The Tatler,’ 
Great New Street, E.C., and have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written on 
the back 


was. For he opened his shoulders, waved his 
bat, and thereafter made boundaries—as she 
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knew he would— precisely and exactly as she 
knew he would. Time was called, and tle 
squire had 173 not out to his credit whereas 
the captain had only made 44 before they 
had bowled him as clean as they had 
bowled the squire in his first innings. 

“Why did you not tell us you were a 
champion ?” cried the other people that 
night after the congratulations. They were: 
taking their liqueurs on the verandah in the 
twilight. 

“ Because,” answered the squire, taking 
his betrothed’s hand quite openly, “ because: 
—I wasashyman. I played for the South 
Africans five years ago in England—but 
as no one identified me with that Graeme,. 
I—I—thought I would say nothing about 
1? 

Then they all—save two—laughed 
uproariously and began fresh congratula- 
tions. But two sad men stole silently 
down to the borders of the lake to kick 
themselves. And the one was Captain 
Barreton and the other was Dak Khin 
Krisker, who really should use a more 
reasonable name if only for the sake of this. 
poor scribe. 


Our Third Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, z¢., answers to the ninth 
acrostic (dated May 28) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, June 9. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
‘Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 


distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Third Series) 


In June we hope that these have come to stay. 
Too oft they only come and go away. 


. Our forebears burnt this ia defuult of coal. 
’Twas prettier, but less useful on the whole 


. A type of youthful love, a trustful maid, 
Who waits her Edwin in the sun or shade, 


. My ‘burning rays” are said to shine, 
But not to “light up the secret mine.” 


. This special kind of green I freely hint 
Is not picked up by the revolving flint. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Third Series) 


1G AC U R 
2. Y (ivy reversed) I 
2G U R D 
4. LE I N 13) 
Geel i irs Vi ass eS 


5. ‘Elfs” and ‘‘Elfins” are accepted. 

The Acrostic Editor much regrets to say that no 
answers to No.4 were received from ‘ Toddles,” ‘‘ Flora,” 
or ‘ Wink"; also that “‘H.H.H." had ‘ Whanghai” for 
“ Wei-Hai-Wei”" ; also that * Chicot's” solution of No. 4 
did not reach him, whil2 her solution of No.3 was too 
late. The date of sending in is clearly stated each week 
and no exception can be made. 

“ Piebald” is credited with No. 5. 

The Acrostic Editor much regrets that it is impossible 
to keep the contest open for solvers in India as it would 
mean a delay of six weeks. If more letters reach him on 
the subject he will see what can be done for them later 

The Acrostic Editor informs ‘t Buttons" that her case 
is by no means that of many others. It is a pity she 
cannot continue, but he hopes to see her name again 
later. 
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Correct answers have been received from—Amac,. 
Aylwards, Acrosticess, Ariel, A-flat, Aramis, Alex, Aobo- 
patai, Addled-head, Amsi, Algo, Atin, Aurelie, Arlencar, 


Aza, Arbaces, Antonio, Agate, Ancesmur, Brownie, 
Bellasis, Beazle, Bumblebee, Bessarabia, Barum, 
Bacillus, Beaconsfield, Boveen, Booboo, Benmore, 


Bamloc, Bhong, Bird, Babs, Bumbo, Bajazzo, Babagee, 
Bonbon, Babworth, Burlington, Blueloch, Bluebe!),. 
Bydand, Bosso, Billum, Blackie, Berth, Blinko, Chippie, 
Charlock, Cardo, Christmas, Codling, Chicot, Cornuto,. 
Candid, Coquitas, Coltie, Cheshire-cat, Cinderella,. 
Chums, Changiabhut. Carus, Cassandra, Cumpy, 
Crumpsall, Cockie, Clare, Cherokee, Clickles, Chaff, 
Centurion, Cobbler, Clovepink, Depot, Doric, Dugli, 
Dominie, Dafne, Dolittle, Dallas, Droffas, Danesfort, 
Donna, Dracula, Derry, Daffodil, Discoverer, Dorymane,,. 
Donovan, Debenture, Duplex, Devilina, Dodo, Daddy, 
Dorridge, Daphne, Essendon, Eitnua, Emor, Evergreen, 
Eel, Elogium, Ellart, Enraw, Essespip, Elmina, Elfin,. 
Edina, Edreyn, Eloc, Ellhay, Elma, Ercles, Flora, Fritz, 
Felday, Frisco, Flamingo, Finola, Ferret, Fluff, Flotsam,,. 
Florodora, Flosager, Flavia, Gamechick, Gortmore,. 
Golo, Gnol, Gleyum, Gwladys, Glenholme, Geraldine,. 
Guess-aright, Grappler, Gigas, Gipsy, Gander, Games,. 
Glanea, H.H.H., Hibernia, Hope, Heckle, Haiya, 
Halcro, Hadsel, Hattrick, Heather-bell, Hyffu, Herminia, 
Herb, Hermit, Iris, Invicta, Indignus, Iolanthe, Ierne,. 
Ignota, Ignosi, Ishpelpol, Joko, Japanese, Jap, Jackgull, 
Jimp, Jako, Kelpie, Kram, Ko, Kifta, Kenmor, Kispig,. 
Leamington, Luck, Leucander, Lethe, Loidis, Legum- 
doctor, Leather, Lampli;hter, Larkspur, Laggan, Law,,. 
Leafrule, Lhiver, Lierre, Leslie, Liquidfuel, Laurier, 
Leonid, Lambro, Ladbroke, Macwhitlow, Mancunian,,. 
Melema, Maoriland, Mimosa, Micat, Magunota, Mimic, 
Musty, Mummer, March-hare, Muddler, Monacus, Moon- 
face, Minatur, Murgeon, Mourino, Mudgie, Minorca 
Madcap, Motor-car, Melitza, Mariamne, Mouse, Maggot, 
Martin's nest, Malvina, New-beginner, Noorie, Notxac, 
Novara, Narola, Normanhaugh, Na, Nibs, Norreys,,. 
Northampton, Outsider, Ooloo, Opus, Olea, Ominate, 
Oh-girls, Oubit, Ouard, Porcupine, Polmont, Pocahontas, 
Ping-pong, Polonia, Pongdong, Petrol, Pippip, Pinkun,. 
Picklock, Pinkey, Piccaninny, Phunga, Patlamutla, 
Primrose, Patience, Piscator, Perugia, Psyche, Penwoman, 
Piebald, Peveril, Pongkyle, Perhaps, Poolea, Perky, 
Penetrator, Rustica, Rowbarton, Roryomore, Res, Ronin, 
Ryde, Ruffino, Robin, Silver, Seaforth, Sirrom, Ske- 
daddle, Sturford, Sparrow, Sweenytod, Selyom, Solvo,. 
Santoy, Seagull, St. Quentin, Scaramuccio, She, Steuma, 
Spenner, Shirley, Sitsorca, Smarg, Sarnia, Seeta, Semj, 
Simona, Shamrock, Scolopax, Sp ro, Ster..e,!Sec, Saracen, 
Snevets, Spartan, Scamp, Salemina, Tramp, Tuche, 
Tipperary-boy, Tosmac, Tubbs, Tattlera, Totlander, 
Trottiwee, | yne, Triumvirate, The-hen, Tinker, Toddles, 
Twig, Twoees, Trecastell, Tarbrush, Tina, Tatler, Uncle- 
Stout, Usher, United, Uncle-Caslett (Riga), Victor, 
Valentine, Vernon, Varvicus, Wulfruni, Wharfe, Wild- 
fire, Waherne, Walrus, Winifred, Wink, Westwater, 
Wigwam, Wyst, Waratah, Warrat, Wasp, Wybith, 
Y-mecir, Yoicks, Yenhow, Yoko, Yram, Yellow, Zeta, 
Zingari, Zazel, Zany, Zyzy, Zyx. 
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Concerning the 
Weather. — May has 
been for three parts at 
least nothing short of detestable this year. Tears and laughter are 
all very well for a short space of time in the month of April, and 
“the uncertain glory of an April day” is picturesque and _ poetical, 
but such vagaries at this 
time of year when we have 
a right to expect more 
settled weather forces one 
to associate the present 
month with the ass of 
Esop’s fables who strove to 
win her master’s good 
opinion by gamboling and 
frisking after the manner of 
the lapdog. Still, matters 
nave decidedly mended, and 
though all our choicest 
schemes in the matter of 
dress have been held in 
abeyance so long it is high 
time we set to work to 
evolve them now. So 
many people I know have 
been trying to compromise 
and are selecting all their 
gowns with one eye to cold 
and cloudy weather—dark 
canvases, thin faced 
cloths, and  sober-hued _ 
voiles, and omitting 
altogether the charming 
light muslins, white or 
flower-hued, which make 
pretty women look like 
flowers themselves—just as 
though they thought we 
had really said good-bye 
altogether to King Sol. 
Later on, when we get a 
burst of really tropical 
weather, they will begin to 
see the error of their ways, 
but at present they are 
full of superiority and satis- 
faction. 


Done to 
Death. — One or 
two dark dresses 
are always advis- 
able, and I am 
much in favour of 


our mothers that 
a woman ought 
never to be with- 
out a good black 


TWO PREFTY MATINEES 


Of ring-spotted white muslin trimmed with Valen- 


gown for emer- ciennes lace and collar of Irish guipure, fringed 
gencies. The girdle, and tie of cerise-coloured crépe de chine 
morning wear 


par excellence at present, however, is the ubiquitous blue and 
green, and in its smartest guise it takes the form of a dark blue 
serge or faced cloth gown, or possibly a simple canvas or voile, 
with a straw hat, say, a blue groundwork threaded with lines of 
green bass, a twist of tulle, and a green parrakeet. Frankly, how- 
ever, I am heartily tired of it—it is copied in the crudest of colours 
and cheapest of materials, and the only marvel to me is that it has 
remained a “vogue” so long. Even among a bevy of lovely petal 
boas which I was recently examining in one of the most up-to-date 
“flower departments” I lighted upon one composed of blue and 


‘ i Lianpora, 


—— 
< 
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green shot-silk rose petals on a soft foundation of blue chiffon. 
It was undoubtedly pretty, but strange to relate I felt no inclination 
whatever to become possessed of it. 


Flower Fancies.—But the remainder of those flower and petal 
pelerines and ruffles, how lovely they are! There is the honeysuckle 
pelerine—the very thing for 
June—composed of white 


satin ribbon veiled with 
chiffon and covered with 
strands of ribbon grass 


carried down the front in 
long ends in which heads of 


honeysuckle have ap- 
parently got tangled, the 


cape itself being fringed all 
round withthesame. There 
was another, too, of net 
showered with little golden- 
fringed Shirley poppies, the 
ends caught near the bot- 
tom with tight little wreaths. 
of poppies and finished with 
a shower of buds; and yet 
another which I saw 
lately represented a regular 
mass of white and pink 
hyacinths forming a cape 
over shaded frills of white 
and pink chiffon. In Paris 
they are wearing flower 
muffs to correspond, and 
most devoutly I hope that 
this charming gezve will 
net have been played out 
before the really hot weather 
when all the best summer 
toilettes put in an appear- 
ance, though, as a matter 
of fact, I suppose they are more adapted to evening wear, as with 
one’s parasol and field glasses they may possibly appear somewhat 
de trop. The flower fans—to match the flowers with which the 
gown is trimmed—seem to have ‘‘ caught on ” tremendously too, and 
when shut up have the appearance of bouquets of flowers. 


Short jacket of pale blue Jap silk trimmed 
with lace and insertion, collar of tucked 
lawn with lace frill 


Fashionable Fruit.—In millinery, however, a great many people 
still adhere to the fruit trimming, and large plums and even apricots 
with shot ribbon to match the bloom upon them represent a 
most popular fancy at present. Even the straw itself is veiled 
with shot tulle or chiffon to produce the same effect, and I have 
seen small apples and even limes used for trimming, while cherries 
are nearly as ubiquitous as they were a couple of months ago or 
more. The paradise plume is another old friend which has crept 
back into favour again, and no matter how eloquent the voice of 
the preacher may wax over the subject of ospreys it seems as 
though there would always be women who would sooner give up 
almost anything than renounce that graceful little waving plume 
which gives a finish to a hat which nothing else can supply. The 
sad part of it is that so used are we to this accessory that one finds 
oneself in the possession of a hat with an osprey without in the 
least having intended contributing to the encouragement of the 
slaughter of the innocents, but simply because we never noticed it 
when we bought it. Few of us are strong-minded enough to tear 
it out of our hats once we have found it there, and for my part 
I consider such a proceeding rather senseless and very like shutting 
the door after the steed is stolen. Honestly, however, there are so 
many new and pretty trimmings employed in millinery that we 
surely might let the poor little bird alone to live its glad little life 
out in peace instead of slaughtering thousands upon thousands for 
our supplementary adornment. Hop leaves represent another new 
trimming which in Paris is being worn a great deal, and wings are 
even more @ /a mode at present than flowers. 


1NBED ULM fe 

Materials of the Moment.—Louisine is 
becoming more popular than ever. Modistes 
tell me that it is entirely superseding foulard, 
which will be very little worn after all this 
season, but judging from the evidences I have 
had all round I am inclined to take this piece 
of information with a little grain of salt. If 
satin foulard must go, however, there is nothing 
better adapted to take its place than Louisine, 
which has the same amount of wear in it, is 
soft and soup/e, and does not cut like taffetas 
or glacé. It can be had, too, in simple work- 
manlike patterns for morning wear or in soft 
and lovely shades which lend themselves to 
any amount of trimming or embellishment 
and is always a safe material to embark upon. 
The muslin blouses this year are enchanting 
too. They are all made full and pouched, 
and the prettiest have a little V-shaped 
opening at the neck outlined with embroidery 
or lace. The “broderie anglaise” is much 
used, and the idea at present seems to be to 
have your blouse or shirt waist hand-made 
and hand -embroidered, the older the 
embroidery design the better. The variety of 
muslin this season is so great that I shall not 
attempt to enter upon the various materials. 
T.1-re are taffetas mousselines, and taffetas 
liuons, Japanese voiles, cambrics and what 
not, and the ‘old ivory” shade, perhaps 
because it accords so well with lace, appears 
to be most popular of all. 


Fashions of the Past.—There is such a 
demand for the quaint and ‘‘old” in our 
costumes nowadays, and such an inclination 
to draw upon old pictures for our ideas, that 
I wonder the Guildhall is not thronged with 
modistes in search of inspiration. Watteau, 
Lancret, and a host of other painters of the 
same genre suggested so many modes to me 
on the occasion of my visit there that had I 
been a couturiére 1 think I could make my 
fortune this season. It is noticeable, too, how 
much we have drawn upon the days of our 
ancestors in the matter of materials, for I 
encountered quite a number of essentially up- 
to-date silks and materials worn by the 
ladies pictured by Lawrence, Gains- 
borough, and Romney who smiled at 
me out of their frames. The faded 
colours are being reproduced nowadays 
a merveille, while the straight-fronted 
corsets have made the old-fashioned 
pointed stomachers quite possible 
again, and the very prettest and 
“newest” thing at present for evening 
wear--I have to use the word “ newest” 
for convenience—is white taffetas pat- 
terned with Pompadour bunches of 
flowers, and trimmed with flounces of 
Alencon, Valenciennes, and Brussels 


applique. 


Coats and Colours.—A week or 
two ago | spoke of the more workman- 
like of the dust coats—plain unlined 
coats in coarse sacking, linen, or fine 
white and biscuit silk to meet the require- 
ments of the “lean” purse. These will, 
I foresee, be very popular, but the present is 
not really a “ plain” age, and now, in addition 
to these and the taffetas, glacé, and faced cloth 
tedingotes, of which I have discoursed ex- 
haustively, there are most elaborate con- 
fections in crépe de chine and lace making 
their appearance, which will, I hear, be worn 
on the lawn at Ascot and like occasions I 
am inclined to think, too, that we shallhavea 
white Ascot, for white is at present being worn 
more than anything abroad, and seems to be 
creeping very much into favour over here— 


with flower tassels, 


provided, of course, the weather is propitious— 
and much to the discomfort of those who have 
been advocating more sombre garb. Cherry 
colour—I give it its good old English name— 
his taken the p'aze occupied by vieux rose a 
lutle while ago, and affords a welcome change 
from the eternal lily-leaf green or blue and 
green. It is essentially pretty for young girls, 
and I am quite old-fashioned enough to think 
that the simpler a girl’s attire is the better, and 
that the very first consideration should be not 
whether such and such a combination of colour 
is smart but whether it is really becoming to 
her. Nowadays, however, “eighteen years ” is 


USEFUL GOWN 


Of beige-coloured voile adorned with sets of tucks and crossed straps finished 


vest of 


lawn and lace, and hat of natural-coloured straw 
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sleeves of the same which terminated in 
little tassels composed of buds. The only 
touch of colour was supplied by a big chow of 
cherry-coloured ciépe de chine finished with 
long tasselled ends falling right to the bottom 
of the skirt, and her head-dress was a twist of 
white tulle @amanté and completed at either 
side in front with little bunches of blossom. 
For a wrap she wore a long coat of creamy 
lace over a transparent lining of chiffon, 
the lace worked over with ‘‘cobwebs” of 
gold thread, and a boa of chrysanthemum 
petals gave just the necessary finishing touch. 
Another very smart opera gown which I 
noticed on the same occasion was of black 
ring-spotted net over white glacé worked 
over in a design of mother-o’-pearl sequins 
and trimmed with graduated waved lines of 
black velvet from the waist to hem. With 
it was worn a wide folded ceinture of ivory 
chiné silk patterned with bunches of pink 
and white flowers, and finished with two 
little fantails behind and a big bunch of 
small pink and white peonies on the front of 
the corsage. 


Smart Accessories.—The prettiest head- 
dresses on this occasion were composed of 
waved iridescent sequin dandeaux finished in 
front with a large single lily or orchid, gene- 
rally d@amanté, and in many cases with a 

white osprey growing out of the 
middle. It is, I think, noticeable 
this year at the Opera how very 
unostentatious is the show of 
diamonds; a good many people 
secm infinitely to prefer a pretty 
flower or sequin ornament to their 
own diamonds and to content them- 
selves also with a very mcderate 
display on their corsages. <A 
i, pretty fashion is to wear in the 
front of the gown a large market 
j bunch of big roses from which hang 
') a shower of tight unopened buds. 
DELAMIRA, 


“Delamira” will be delighted 
/o answer through this column 
any question concerning dress, the 
.otlet, and house decoration, all 
/elters to be addressed to her, care 
of the Editor. Writers must give 
‘heir name and address as well as 
a pseudonym for publication. 
i _ Paper patterns of any of the 
= original designs appearing in “ My 
Ladys Mirror” can be supplied, 
but to special measurements only, 
at 1s. 63d. for coats, 
bodices, or skirts, and 3s. 
for complete costume, 
All orders must be pre- 
paid before they can be 
executed, and should be 
addressed to“ Delamira,” 


ANSWERS TO CORRE- 
SPONDENTS 


trimmed with black velvet and Banksia roses 


so anxious to appear in ‘‘ what is worn” that 
she very often entirely omits to reflect what is 
becoming to her as well. 


At the Opera.—At the opera a day or two 
ago I saw the sweetest. gown worn by quite a 
débutante. It was in the Empire genre of 
soft white crépe de chine trimmed at the hem 
with two or three flounces of chiffon, while 
over it she wore the dearest little flower bolero 
consisting of a latticework of tiny bunches 
of cherry blossom and tubing, with elbow 
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Formpy.— (1) I should be 
glad to know how much you are 
prepared to pay for ‘your gowns before suggesting a 
private dressmaker as it is impossible to recommend one 
without knowing. (2) As regards the dentifrice I am 
afraid I do not know of a Japanese one, but Mrs, Adair of 
oo. New Bond Street, has an excellent powder, an im- 
provement on that which the better class of natives in 
India use with such capitalresults. I have used it myself 
in conjunction with Cook's hygienic tooth soap and am 
delighted with it. I think it is 5s. 6d. per box, (3) I 
presume the rafters are oak; if so remove the paper and 
whitewash and restore them to their original state, 
papering the other part. 

Ivona.--Mrs. Pomeroy’s skin food is the best possible 
thing you can use for your trouble; do go and see her, 
she will selp youso much. Her addressis 29, Old Bond 
Street. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


ae he success of the Haskell ball bids fair to 
create an upheaval in the world of golf 
the like of which has not been seen since the 
gutta-percha ball displaced the old ball of 
leather and feathers nearly sixty years ago. 


he advent of gutta-percha was celebrated 
in verse by the late Dr. Graham, the poet 
laureate of the Innerleven Golf Club, in 1848, 
and one of his stanzas with but slight altera- 
tion fits the present juncture admirably :— 
Though gouf be of our games most rare 
Yet, truth to speak, the tear and wear 
O’ balls is felt to be severe 
And source o’ great vexation. 
Now Haskell balls cost half-a-croun 
And gutties no’ a farthing doon, 
The feck o's will be harried soon 
In this era of taxation, 
hat the effect will be on the game it is 
yet too soon to say. Now that the 
possibility of making a ball in many respects 
superior to the gutta-percha article has been 
demonstrated further improvements are pretty 
certain to be effected, and until these have 
reached their fullest development it would be 
idle to speculate on the result. 


M eantime golfing interest and curiosity are 

intensely excited and the Haskells are 
selling like hot cakes. It remains to be seen 
whether the professionals will give the ball 
the hall-mark of their approval by using it at 
the open championship. The probability is 
that they will follow the example of their 
American brethren and ignore it, for apart 
from the fact that the Haskell confers no 
appreciable benefit on the long drivers its 
success would deal a serious blow to the pros., 
most of whom derive a large part of their 
incomes from making and remaking the 
gutta-percha balls. 


YA propos of the new rules of parliamentary 

procedure and golf, between which it 
traces a distinct connection, the 7zmes doubts 
whether we are not devoting too much atten- 
tion to the pastimes of life and not enough to 
its serious business. 


Ape Cabinet, if they framed the new rules 
in order to enjoy their golf at the week- 
end, are in better case 
than the Scots parson 
who was much exercised 
because his cloth forbade 
him to use the expres- 
sions which the exigen- 
cies of the game forced 
to his lips. One day 
when sadly beset in a 
bunker and feeling quite 
unable to contain him- 
self he exclaimed, 
“There’s nae help for 
it, I muste’en gie it up.” 
“What!” said his 
partner, “gie up golf?” 
“Na, na,” replied the 
parson, “I mean the 
meenistry.” Happily 
his Majesty’s Ministers 
are not so put to it that 
they have to choose 
between golf and resig- 
nation, And _ their 
language is, of course, 
always parliamentary. 


[¢ will interest golfers 
to know that Mr. 
Gordon Bennett of the 


New York Herald has offered the Société de 
Golf de Paris a cup worth £200 to be played 
for annually over the club’s course at La Boulie, 
Versailles. This will be open to all amateur 


members of any recognised golf club and will be 
known as the French championship. The first 
competition is to be heldin May or June, 1903. 


MR. JOHN GRAHAM, Jun. 


lady recently prepared a surprise for her 
husband, .a keen golfer, by giving his 
golf balls a nice fresh coat of paint and then 
popping them in the oven to dry. ‘* What 
was my surprise,” said she, ‘when I went to 
look how they were getting on to find them as 
flat as scones.” The feelings and language 
of her husband are not recorded. 


J H TAYLOR AND J. BRAID 


Who took part in the professional tournament at Bushey 
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RHE CALE ER 


By Garden G. Smith. 


a veryching points toa good fight for the 

open championship next week at Hoy- 
lake. The recent performances of Herd, 
White, and Kinnell show that they do not 
mean to let the truimvirate have it all their 
own way, and the Haskell ball makes the 
chances of the amateurs this year very much 
greater. Hoylake is in capital order, and if 
the weather is good some remarkable play is 
sure to be witnessed. 


[t has now been arranged that a team of 

the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing 
Society will go to the States next year to play 
a series of matches against leading American 
clubs. This will be the first instance on 
record of a team of golfers going abroad to 
play matches. The tour, which is certain to 
be a most enjoyable one, will do much to 
promote good golf and good fceling between 
British and American golfers. 


he Hanger Hill Golf Club, Ealing, 
announce an open amateur meeting for 
valuable prizes on July 5 and 7. | This 
meeting will afford London golfers an 
excellent opportunity of seeing and trying 
this course, which is now in first-class order 
and a fine test of golf. The entrance fees, 
5s. for gentlemen and 2s. 6d. for ladies, should 
be sent to the honorary secretary before 


une 30, 
J 3 & 


Ithough Mr. J. Graham, jun., elected to 
play for Scotland in the international 
match he is really a golfing product of 
Hoylake and has played but little in Scotland. 
After Mr. John Ball, jun., and Mr. H. H. 
Hilton, Mr. Graham is quite the most 
brilliant of the Hoylake school, and he has 
more than once been a semi-finalist in the 
amateur championship. He swept the board 
at the recent meeting of the Royal Liverpool 
Club as he did this time last year and he is 
rarely beaten on the Cheshire course. He 
is one of those who remain faithful to the 
“sutty.” 


he annual competition for the St. George’s 
Grand Champion Challenge Cup took 
place at Sandwich on 
May 22. The _ holder, 
Mr. S. H. Fry, who 
made such a good fight 
in the final of the cham- 
pionship, only just failed 
to retain his title, being 
beaten by Mr. Horace 
Castle of the Chiswick 
club by one stroke. Mr. 
Castle is one of the best 
of metropolitan golfers 
and is a pupil of James 
Braid. His rounds of 
85 and 77 are quite in 
accordance with the tra- 
ditions of this trophy, 
which always attracts the 
créme de la créme of 
amateur golf. Mr. Mure 
Fergusson tied with Mr. 

Fry for second place. 
James Hunter 


ig 
M defeated Mr. Hal 
Ludlow, the well-known 
black-and-white artist, in 
the final of the Welsh 
championship at 
Penarth. 


TALE TAT e ere 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


M*™: Catherwood, or Mary Hartwell 

Catherwood, whom her publishers claim 
to be one of the most “selling” novelists of 
the moment, is an American, born in Ohio. 
She married Mr. James Catherwood in 
1887. Catherwood had 
number of stories including Old Carava 
Days, The Bells of St. Anne, Sfanish 
Peggy, and many another before she made 
her fame with Zazarre, the story which has 
sold in so many thousands in the United 
States and which Mr. Grant Richards has 
published in England. Zazarre, it will be 
remembered, treats of the tradition that the 
infant XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette escaped from the Temple— 
where history tells us he died—was carried 
to America, and flourished there in private life. 
Catherwood has made a very fascinating story out of this tradition. 


Mrs, written a 


son of Louis 


Assuredly Mrs. 


o some of us the ambition comes from time to time to get thin, 
or to go a-banting as I believe I should term it. There is 
doubtless a younger generation that does not recall the humours 
associated with the name of William Banting. To these I recom- 
mend a shilling pamphlet that has just reached me. It is entitled :— 
Tue RatiIoNAL Cure oF Osesity: being a Letter on Corpulence addressed to 
the public by William Banting. Re-edited with notes, addenda, and a preface by 
“A Barrister." (London: Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall.) 
The “ barrister” not only reprints Mr. Banting’s famous letter on 
the art of growing thin but quotes the “ Life” of its author from the 
Dictionary of National Biography, and adds thereto many interest- 
ing details. Mr. Banting, who added a word to our language, was 
born in 1797 and died in 1878. He was an undertaker in St. James’s 
Street who at the age of sixty found himself 14 stone 6 lb. in weight. 
He tried unlimited exercise on the recommendation of one doctor 
and Turkish baths on the recommendation of another, but all in 
vain. Finally a Mr. Harvey, whom he consulted for deafness, 
promptly cut off his supply of bread, butter, milk, sugar, beer, soup, 
potatoes, and beans, with the result that he lost 46 lb. in a few 
weeks, Filled with zest for the scheme of things that had made 
life more comfortable for him Mr, Banting published his famous 
Letter on Corpulence, which went through endless editions and set 
the world of the early sixties all agog. There is a touch of humour 
in Mr. Banting’s “Letter” and there is a great deal of erudition 
and exceedingly lively reading in the pages provided by his editor. 
I have been haunted ever since by the sight of butter and sugar; I 
now fully recognise their nefarious tendencies. 


here will certainly have to be some kind of publisher’s “ Don’t,” 
or book of etiquette, to explain to members of that interesting 
profession the really impossible things that they should not do by 
way of helping to sell their books. One publisher amuses us with 
the information that a certain novel of only restricted English 
interest is on the /udex Expurgatorius, whereas every Roman 
Catholic knows full well that only books of international importance 
are placed on the /zdex, and no English novel is likely to get there. 
Another publisher sends out a paragraph to the press containing 
some far too personal information about his author. And yet 
another publisher, who has a house in both London and New York, 
issued a notice recently to the effect that one of his novels was 
written by “the most beautiful woman in Ezgland.” He issued a 
similar paragraph in New York, but there, I am informed by a 
journalist from the other side, he explained that the book was written 
by ‘*the most beautiful woman in America.” 


he latest example I have had of things a publisher should not do 


is the following letter. 1, of course, leave blanks for the author 


MRS. CATHERWOOD 


The author of ‘‘Lazarre” 
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and the title of the book, but I frankly 
admit that such a letter coming from one 
of the leading publishing houses literally 
“takes my breath away ” :— 

We have just hada letterfrom Mrs. —-- (who, by 
the way, prefers that the ‘‘ Mrs.” should be omitted in 
all public references to herself) dealing with several 
matters connected with the publication of her new 


novel ——, which is to be shortly published by us here 
and in America. 


The author tells us that when a new book of hers 
comes out it is customary for some of the leading 
English illustrated journals to publish her portrait, 
and that hitherto these have always been unsatisfactory 
to her. She expresses a hope that the old portraits 
will not be revived and informs us that our New York 
house is now in possession of a photograph which has 
her approval. This portrait will reach us shortly, 
and we write to say that we shall be glad to place 
it at your disposal if you should desire to make use 
of it. 


he New York Cvitic solemnly asks the question, “ Has America 
outgrown Matthew Arnold?” Curiously enough I remember 
that Theodore Parker, one of the most inspiriting of American 
writers, was mightily indignant with Margaret Fuller because she 
declared that she had ‘outgrown Carlyle.” No! I do not think 
that America has outgrown Matthew Arnold, for I take up one 
of its most widely circulating journals this month and I find the 
following paragraph :— 


Still another Cromwell book—Thomas Cromwell's Life and Letters, by R. B. 
Merriman, in two volumes. Aside from the fact that we are told that the work 
contains a large number of documents which have never been printed or calendared 
before, the chief interest appears to lie in the author's point of view. It is essentially 
a consideration of the Lord Protector as a politician and statesman. Mr. Merriman 
holds that the motives which inspired Cromwell's actions were invariably political, 
and that the many ecclesiastical changes carried through under his guidance were but 
incidents of his administration, not ends in themselves, while his military achieve- 
ments belonged to the same studied category. The author thinks that it is as idle to 
disparage Cromwell's statesmanship and patriotism as it is to make him out the hero 
of the Reformation. 

The interesting confusion in this paragraph between Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, “the hammer of the monks,’ who was 
executed in 1540 and whose life Mr. Merriman has given us, with 
Oliver Cromwell, the Lord Protector, who died in 1658, is very 
quaint. Assuredly Mr. Matthew Arnold’s appeal for the critic 


who writes with a basis of sound learning is not out of date. 


he death of Mr. Edwin Lawrence Godkin, formerly editor of the 
New York Mews and Evening Post and founder of the Vation, 

the literary comrade of that journal, removes a remarkably interest- 
ing personality from journalism. The New York WVadéon, which 
Mr. Godkin founded, is still by far the best of the literary papers of 
the United States. It is, in fact, the Spectator of America. Mr, 
Godkin, who died in London, was of Irish birth, having been born 
at Moyne, county Wicklow, in 1831. His attitude to American 
politics in New York was a somewhat difficult one, for his was the 
independent order of intellect that does not aspire to go with the 
crowd and, moreover, looks upon a journal of opinions as a platform 
for principles rather than as a mere money-making machine. 
Mr. Godkin was a great journalist; the Manchester Guardian, 
indeed, says that he was “the greatest English-writing journalist of 


our time,” and this, in fact, is so. 


mong the recent eccentricities of journalism to hand is a journal 
entitled 7/ 7a. It hails from Capri and is published in three 
languages—Italian, German, and English, The whole of the talent 
of Capri must have been brought to bear on the production of this 
curious journal. I am indebted to Mr. C. N. Williamson, who has 
recently been staying in Capri, for a copy. Mr. Williamson writes :— 


There is not a line, not a picture, in it which is not the work of Capri artists and 
writers or of men who know the island well. The editor-in-chief is Signor Edwin 
Cerio, a clever young Italian, the son of Dr. Cerio, the leading medical man in Capri; 
the English editor is Mr. Harold E. Trower, the British consular agent in Capri, and 
the most popular Englishman on the island, 


